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“There sure was a 
JOKER in that 
unknown oil!” 


Trouble and expense ride the tractor 
using unknown oil. For your protection, 
insist on the brand you know 


W ORK in the field only 
half done. Already he’s 


behind schedule. With the throttle 
wide open, his tractor circles the 
field, hustling to make up lost time. 
Suddenly, without warning, 
“Crash!”—a bearing gone. With it 
go two or three days’ work—and the 
repair costs. His cheap, unknown 
oil has turned in a bill of $25 or more! 

Out in the fields, where your trac- 
tor pounds along for hours at a time, 
that’s where the joker in off-brand 
lubrication oil shows up, often to the 
tune of a burned-out bearing, always 
in less noticeable, but expensive de- 
preciation. No, you can’t judge the 
quality of oil by itssappearance; but 
you can rely on the advertised brands 
of oil to give safe lubrication. 

In motor oils, especially, the joker 
hidden behind strange names is un- 
covered only when it causes expense, 
trouble and delay. That’s the trouble 


with unknown brands; you never 
can be sure of their quality. Too 
often, an unknown oil is sold on a 
basis of price alone. It may disappear 
from the market tomorrow with no 
serious consequences to its makers. 
But the makers of advertised oils, the 
ones you know and trust, must main- 
tain their quality constantly. They 
know they cannot afford to have their 
oils ever go back on you. That, in 
the long run, would be even more 
disastrous to them than to you. 

Experienced farmers don’t take a 
chance on lubricating oil. They know 
that it may prove expensive to experi- 
ment. They realize that a single 
failure of an unknown oil will cost 
many days of hard labor. That’s 
why they ask for the advertised 
brands of lubricating oil—and insist 
on getting them. They refuse to ac- 
cept substitutes—the safest and 
cheapest way to buy oil. 
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Financing Feeders and Breeders 


By CHARLES A. EWING 


At our request, Mr. Chas, A. Ewing, 
president of the National Livestock 
Marketing association, has given an 
outline of their plan of financing live- 
stock breeders and feeders in connec- 
tion with the Federal Farm Board.— 
The Editors. 


T is a matter of great satisfaction 
to be able to say that the Na- 
tional Livestock Marketing asso- 


ciation is ready, willing and able to 
patrons and 


finance its producers, 
members in their 
feeding operations 
this fall, for either 
sheep or beef cat- 


tle. The method 
of procedure is 
just as it has 


been, namely: The 
stockman desiring 
a line of credit 
should approach 
his producer 
agency, through 
which he customarily deals, 
submit a financial statement 


C. A. Ewing 


and 
to- 
gether with a request for the amount 


of credit he desires. The statement 


should disclose that he has ample 
feed on hand to take care of the 
stock he wishes to buy. There are 
suitable forms for making applica- 
tion for this loan which can be ob- 
tained from any member agency of 
the National Livestock Marketing 
association, and the extent of credit 
granted will, of course, depend large- 
ly on the particular circumstances 
disclosed in each case. 


T has not been the policy hereto- 

fore to extend production loans 
largely for the very practical reason 
that the term of credit was neces- 
sarily longer than we could make. 
However, old established producers 
who need financing at present until 
their crop of calves or sheep are 
ready for market can secure a rea- 
sonable amount of credit to carry 
them through, and their applications 
should be made in the same way as 
for stocker and feeder loans. 

It is only through the support 


and cooperation of the Federal Farm 
Board in furnishing us additional 
capital which made it possible for 
us to take care of these demands. 
Of course, we cannot be expected to 
extend credit where it is not justi- 
fied as a business proposition. 

It is the ambition of the officers 
and directors of the National Live- 
stock Marketing association to see 
that it is built on a safe and sound 
basis, that it adheres to good prin- 
ciples of business practice, and by 
additional safeguards which we have 
thrown around livestock paper, it is 
becoming a more desirable and at- 
tractive investment for capital than 
it has ever been heretofore. The mar- 
keting agency member, to which a 
stockman applies for credit, makes an 
investigation of his case and if it 
feels the credit is deserved it be- 
comes a guarantor along with the 
individual borrower of the integrity 
of this loan, the loan itself being 
secured by a mortgage on the stock 


purchased and a marketing agree- 
ment providing that the stock when 
ready shall be marketed through 
some member agency of the National. 


T might interest you to know that 

during this past year some 
$1,400,000 of loans were extended 
to stockmen, many of which had 
matured up to May of this year and 
that up to that time there had only 
been a loss of $213. This was 
covered by the guaranty of the local 
member agency, so that in fact there 
was no loss whatever to the Na- 
tional Feeder and Finance corpora- 
tion. In view of the fact that this 
past year was one of the worst in 
the last 20 in the livestock ‘business, 
we are gratified at this record and 
as we proceed in our development 
and build larger reserves behind each 
department of our business, we look 
forward with a good deal of con- 
fidence to the future of the Na- 
tional Livestock Marketing asso- 
ciation. 


Plan Omaha Livestock Marketing Agency 


EBRASKA livestock men took 

definite action last week to form 
a cooperative livestock marketing 
agency on the Omaha market in ac- 
cordance with the marketing plan 
of the Federal Farm Board. 

Livestock men and farm organi- 
zation leaders met with P. O. Wilson, 
general manager of the National 
Livestock Marketing association, to 
discuss plans for opening a market- 
ing agency at Omaha. District meet- 
ings were held at Lincoln, Valentine, 
Hyannis and Scottsbluff. 

C. B. Steward, Lincoln, was elect- 
ed chairman of the Lincoln meeting 
and George Bates, Washington 
county, secretary. James Quigley, 
Cherry county, was made chairman 
of the Valentine group and C. G. 
Young, Cherry county, secretary. At 
Hyannis the livestock men chose 
Charles Finnegan, Grant county, as 
chairman. The Scottsbluff group 
elected S. R. Young, Scotts Bluff 
county, chairman, and S. K. War- 
rick, Scotts Bluff county, secretary. 

At each meeting a resolution was 
passed recommending the organiza- 
tion of an Omaha cooperative agency 
affiliated with the National Livestock 
Marketing association. The chair- 
man of each meeting was authorized 
to appoint members to serve on a 
general committee to work out de- 
tails for forming such an agency. 


TEE general plan is to appoint a 

Nebraska committee to serve 
with similar committees from other 
states in working out the set-up. 
Iowa feeders have already indicated 
their willingness to cooperate in es- 
tablishing an agency at Omaha, but 
have been waiting to see what Ne- 


By MERLIN MATZKE 


braska farmers are going to do. The 
district meetings of last week are 
regarded as preliminary steps on the 
part of Nebraska livestock men 
toward the setting up of an Omaha 
marketing agency affiliated with the 
National Livestock Marketing asso- 
ciation. 

P. O. Wilson, manager of the Na- 
tional association, assured Nebraska 
livestock feeders and growers the 
fullest cooperation of the National 
association in setting up an agency 
at Omaha, but pointed out that its 
formation rests in the hands of farm- 
ers using the Omaha market. He 
stressed the fact that membership in 


an agency affiliated with the Na- 
tional Livestock Marketing associa- 
tion must be open to all livestock 
farmers and cannot be limited to any 
particular farm organizations. 

An outline of the national plan 
for marketing livestock is shown in 
the accompanying chart. This shows 
how it starts with individual live- 
stock farmers and ranchmen and 
finally brings them together in the 
national organization. Through the 
National Livestock Marketing asso- 
ciation the Federal Farm Board is 
prepared to furnish financial aid to 
all of the member agencies and to 
any other livestock cooperatives will- 
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ing to affiliate with the central 
agency and thus help develop uni- 
fied control in selling meat-produc- 
ing animals. 

The National Livestock Market- 
ing association belongs to farm- 
ers and ranchmen. Approximately 
350,000 farmers and ranchmen are 
members and patrons of the 20 mar- 
keting agencies affiliated with the 
National Livestock Marketing asso- 
ciation, said Mr. Wilson. 


ISCUSSION at the Nebraska meet- 

ings pointed out that the estab- 
lishment of an Omaha agency affili- 
ated with the National would bring to 
farmers and ranchmen using the 
Omaha market the services of the 
National Livestock Marketing asso- 
ciation. Each member sales agency 
owns stock in the National. Under 
a marketing agreement with the 
agencies the National has created a 
sales board composed of three men, 
the president and general manager 
of the National and the manager of 
the Feeder and Finance corporation, 
a subsidiary of the National Market- 
ing association. 

The sales board secures the most 
authoritative information relative to 
supply and demand with respect to 
livestock and its products. 

The National Livestock Marketing 
association also serves its members 
through various departments which 
deal with transportation, legal mat- 
ters, publicity and advertising, re- 
search and meats, and accounting. 

In order to provide revenue for 


the National, the member sales 
agencies pay car dues of 50 cents 
per single-deck carloads and 75 


cents per double-deck carloads of 
livestock handled. 


The Car in the Mexican Quarter 


By JIM THOMPSON 


II 


HE Lansing is practically in the 

center of town, which means that 
there are no suspicious dives within 
a radius of several blocks. Five min- 
utes would not allow a man time 
to descend and ascend on the ele- 
vator and to run to the drug store 
on the corner. The drug store was 
closed at night anyway. That meant 
that Skippy Kahn was depending on 
delivery service and I believed that 
I knew just the place most likely to 
peddle dope. 

I got off at the mezzanine and 
found my way around to the tele- 
phone room. The chief operator 
showed me the night’s record of out- 
side calls willingly. I found the 
number I wanted in a short time. 

“Where did this call come from?” 
I asked. 

She laughed. “We're still trying 
to find out,” she said. “The room 
it was supposed to come from was 
vacated at ten o’clock last night so 
there really shouldn't have been any 
call. Probably the girl who took it 


just made a mistake in the room 
number.” 
“But isn’t it possible,” I asked, 


“for there to have been a call from 
this room after ten o'clock last 
night? Couldn’t the man who checked 
out of it have gone back later and 
called?” 


HE nodded. “He could have, but 
it isn’t logical. A man who 
leaves his room at ten wouldn’t be 
likely to go back at two in the morn- 
ing to ‘phone. He’d probably be 


picked up in the hall by the house 
detective if he tried it.” 

I thought a minute. These tele- 
phone operators are pretty reliable 
girls, regardless of what you say 
about wrong numbers. Besides, I 


wasn’t quite ready to give up my 
pet idea. 

“How does this sound,” I asked: 
“This fellow that checks out of his 
room leaves his door open when he 
leaves. Someone passing by takes 


“Pll talk, Oh, give me a chance.” 


advantage of the opportunity to use 
the ’phone without spending any- 
thing. Possible or not?” 

“Now,” she said, “that sounds like 
what actually happened; in fact, Pll 
bet it did happen that way.” 

I thanked her and hurried out. In 
just two minutes (I timed myself) 
a taxi had taken me to the Owl Rent 
Car stand. 

Dago Red Ivers was inside at his 
desk. I have known Dago Red for 
several years, but he did not offer 
to get up or to shake hands. He 
merely stared at me out of his cold 
brown eyes. 

“Well,” he said, finally, “what do 
you want?” 

“The man who killed Skippy 
Kahn,” I replied, without hesitation. 

He sniffed. “So do the police.” 


I GRABBED him by the shoulder 
and whirled him around facing 
m 


e. 

“None of your wisecracks,” I 
snarled. “I’ve got you dead-to-the- 
pin at last. Ive known for years 


that you were peddling here but I 
couldn’t prove it. I can now. 
“Listen. This morning between 
two and three Skippy Kahn called 
this place and gave you an order. 
You've had it in for Skippy for a 
long time; he knew too much. But 
you didn’t want to take a chance 
on bumping him where you might 
get caught. So you got him to go 
down into the Mexican quarter on 
some pretext and had him wait for 
the order. Then you ran him down. 
“You didn’t have any license on 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


Fair Has Many Attractions For Women 


The First Rural School Chorus Is An Outstanding Event 
By ANNA DEE WEAVER 


s FAIR within a fair” is one way 

to describe the many attrac- 
tions which are of particular inter- 
est to women who will enjoy the Ne- 
braska State Fair. Of course wo- 
men are interested in agricultural dis- 
plays, livestock and other features, 
but soon their thoughts turn to their 
own particular field of homemaking 
and children. 

This year the rural school chorus 
of thousands of children’s voices will 
be the big drawing card. That music 
has found a definite place in our 
rural schools will be proved when 
children who have never sung to- 
gether before will sing in perfect 
unison a group of selected songs. 
The plan of the rural school choir is 
to have the pupils learn the song in 
the schoolroom by singing with the 
phonograph. Those who learn to sing 
the song correctly are counted as 
members of the rural school choir. 
Pupils of all the schools are learning 
to sing the songs in exactly the same 
way and thus they will sing together 
like a trained chorus. 

Many will take advantage of the 
health examinations which are given 
free by the Nebraska State Medical 
Association. These examinations are 
not given to determine who is the 
most perfect but to detect and point 
out defects and give information 
about improving the health. How- 
ever, in the baby and children 
divisions the one who is considered 
the most perfect specimen will be 
given recognition. There are also 
examinations for adults and for ex- 
pectant mothers. 

To permit mothers to enjoy the 
fair, a large fenced playground 
has been provided for the little tots. 
Here they may play in perfect safety 


under the watchful eye of trained 
playground workers. Swings, teeter- 
totters and slides keep them busy. 
Needless to say, they are happy here 
and the mothers are happy too. A 
nursery with trained nurses in charge 
is the ideal place for tiny babies to 
spend the day at the fair. 

One could look for hours at the ex- 
hibit of quilts, hooked rugs and other 
needlework. With quilting more 
popular than ever, this year’s dis- 
play will challenge the imagination 
of every homemaker who loves beau- 
tiful pieced and applique quilts. The 
luscious cakes and other baked goods 
never fail to attract even expert 


bakers. Gleaming rows of canned 
goods—pickles, jellies, fruits and 
vegetables — form an interesting 
background. 


See School Exhibits 


WES women will linger at the 
school exhibits because there is 
no better way to judge one’s own 
school than by comparing its work 
with that of other schools. Brightly 
colored posters, penmanship displays, 
finished wood carving, drawing and 
water color work will command their 
attention. Bird baths, flower vases 
and even watertroughs made by 
school children will be displayed. 
Prizes are offered for practical sold- 
ering problems; such as, biscuit 
cutters, flour scoops and snow 
shovels. We have indeed come a long 
way from the days of readin’, ’ritin’ 
and ’rithmetic. Of course these 
fundamentals are not overlooked. 
The spelling contest is one of the 
outstanding features of the Fair. On- 
lookers wait almost breathlessly 


while little youngsters glibly spell 
tongue twisters and give a sigh of 
pleased relief when the judge says 
“correct.” 

The Vitalized Agriculture exhibit 
grows better each year. The study 
of agriculture must be based on the 
everyday farm life of boys and girls 
if they are to profit by tt. Evidence 
of this is manifested in this inter- 
esting exhibit. 

Sunday School axhibits in four 
classes—county, city, town and rural 
—give us a chance to compare our 
church school work with others. 

Hours may be spent in the fine arts 
department. There are more than 
300 classes which include antiques 
in china, metal and pewter; arts and 
crafts, basketry, bead work, china 
painting, oils and pastels; sketching, 
textile designs, tooled leather, illus- 
trated mottoes and posters. 

For the women who are inter- 
ested in project work sponsored by 
the Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
the fair is of special interest this 
year because their exhibits will be 
housed in the new Four-H club 
building. The story of their achieve- 
ments will be told in 15 booths which 
will be found in the northwest cor- 
ner on the second floor. A large 
map will show in a graphic way the 
number of clubs which reach thou- 
sands of Nebraska homemakers and 
which are increasing every year. A 
number of leaders, usually the county 
chairman, from counties which have 
home agents will be in charge of the 
booths. These women will be guests 
at the University home management 
house during the fair. They will 
have the opportunity of talking over 


the radio from the University of Ne- 
braska radio station and will enjoy 
trips to places of interest during 
their stay at the fair. 


New Household Equipment 


NE of the most vital exhibits from 

the homemaker’s viewpoint is 
that of the new household equipment. 
Washing machines of many makes 
afford an opportunity to make in- 
telligent comparisons. The last word 
in refrigerators, heating systems, 
water systems, electric light plants 
and bath room equipment may be 
had first hand. 

Colorful gas, oil and coal ranges 
with pleasing lines that bear no re- 
semblance to the old fashioned black 
stoves of other days will be seen. 
Smaller equipment, such as irons, 
cookers and other utensils show us 
what the manufacturer is doing to 
make woman’s tasks easier and more 
pleasant. Food products exhibits are 
always popular. 

Camping space is provided free of 
charge to those who wish to make 
the Fair their annual outing. Tents 
may be rented on the grounds or one 
may bring his own. Everything has 
been provided for the comfort and 
safety of the campers—water, elec- 
tric lights, toilets, shower baths and 
police protection. Nearby is a sup- 
ply store where every necessity and 
luxury of camp life may be had at 
reasonable prices. 

All in all the Nebraska State Fair 
gives us eight days of recreation and 
education, an opportunity to meet 
friends from other sections of the 
state, to learn what other counties 
are doing and to examine the prod- 
ucts which manufacturers provide 
for our use. 


mime Lhe Patient In Room 18 


to my room it required 
only a glance to see that 
my bird had flown, so to speak. 
I set the tray on the dresser and 
advanced into the room. The bed 
was tossed and had been slept in, 
though the night garment I had 
loaned her was still decorously 
folded on a chair. The window was 
open, letting in gusts of rain on my 
flowered voile curtains which were 
running in pink and green streaks 
and later had to be replaced. I 
crossed to close it and in doing so 
found the mode of her exit. St. 
Ann’s, as I have said, was an old 
building with numerous turrets and 
towers and roof irregularities which 
included various ledges and wide 
window casings. From the window 
beyond mine dropped an old-fash- 
jioned, iron fire escape fastened to 
the old red bricks with rusted bolts. 
And from my window to the next 
ran a sort of ledge, narrow, to be 
sure, and slippery, but there was the 
ivy to cling to and shrubbery below 
to break a fall. For a woman of 
Corole’s build and propensities it 
was not a difficult climb and once 
on the fire escape the rest was easy. 
I leaned out the window. Had I still 
been unconvinced, there was proof 
of her passage, for caught on an ivy 
strand there hung a dejected, wet, 
black wisp of monkey fur. 


O Corole was gone! I felt guilty 
for letting her slip through my 
fingers but reflected that O’Leary 
had known of her presence in St. 
Ann’s, and moreover, a woman can- 
not go far in a drenched coat and 
no hat. 

This comfortable reflection lasted 
until I went to the wardrobe and 
found that my best hat was gone. 
The hat was a very beautiful thing 
with quantities of artificial violets 
on it and three yards of looped pur- 
ple ribbon, and had cost me twenty- 
five dollars owing to my having it 
made to order to fit my bobless 
head. And Corole had brazenly worn 
it out in the rain, which did not in- 
crease my affection for Corole. 

I set forth again to find O’Leary, 
feeling that he should know at once 
of Corole’s flight, pausing only to 
leave the tray in the second-floor 
linen closet. 

O’Leary turned up at last in the 
vast old stable, now converted into a 
garage, that is out back of St. Ann’s. 
He was apparently engaged in sniff- 
ing at something that I did not see 
and that he thrust hurriedly into his 
pocket at the sound of my approach. 

In as few words as possible I told 
him of Corole’s departure. 

His face became very sober. 

“That’s bad,” he said. “That’s 
bad. I figured she was safe in your 
hands. So she got away across that 
bridge.” The place was visible from 
where we stood, and he surveyed it 
thoughtfully through the gray 
streaks of rain. 

“Well, it can’t be helped now. You 
say she wore your hat?” 

“Yeg?” 


“CHE would not be apt to return to 
the Letheny cottage,” he mused. 
“Let me see; it is barely seven o’clock 
—the stores will not be open for an- 
other hour. There is plenty of time.” 

“The stores?” 

“She will go straight to buy a hat,” 
he explained with remarkable lack 
of tact. ‘Corole Letheny is not go- 
ing far in a hat that- ” He noted 
my unsympathetic countenance. “A 
hat that—er—does not suit her. I 
mean that she did not choose her- 
self,” he amended hastily. 

Without saying a word I turned 
toward the gravelled path that leads 
back to St. Ann’s. 

“Wait a minute, 


Miss Keate,” 


XXXII—Corole Escapes 
By MIGNON G. EBERHART 


begged O’Leary contritely, seeing 
perhaps that he had offended me in 
a matter that no woman can freely 
forgive. “Please, wait. If you'll 
forgive me Pll tell you something 
of interest.” 

Being exceedingly curious I went 
back. He drew me into the shadow 
of a big gray ambulance. 

“I want you to keep an eye on 
Miss Day,” he said in a low voice and 
with an odd glance into the shadows 
of the place. 

“Miss Day!” 

“specially if you see this fellow, 
Gainsay, hanging around.” 
YEr what dé you mean? Is Jim 

Gainsay- ai 

“Jim Gainsay is the man who was 
following Corole last night. O’Brien 
was stationed up at the cottage last 
night and saw him. It seems that 
Corole slipped out a side door. She 
came out so unexpectedly that she 
was into the orchard before O’Brien 
was after her. He was going full 
tilt when he found that someone else 
was ahead of him, both of them after 
Corole, who was having the devil’s 
own luck, according to O’Brien, in 
avoiding tree trunks and shrubbery. 
O’Brien says she can see in the dark. 
At the bridge O’Brien caught up with 
the man and can swear it was Gain- 
say, but just then a low-hanging 
branch knocked O’Brien down and 
senseless for a moment and when 
he got to his feet Corole and Gain- 
say were both gone. O’Brien wan- 
dered about the orchard hunting 
them for half the night and I ran 
into him about five o’clock, soaked 
to the skin and his face a welt of 
scratches and his disposition perma- 
nently warped.” 

“So it was Jim Gainsay who gave 


Corole such a fright,” I murmured. 
“I wonder what he wanted.” 

“It looks bad for Gainsay,’”’ said 
O’Leary thoughtfully. “Whether he 
killed Dr. Letheny in a mistaken ef- 
fort to defend Miss Day, or whether 
he killed Jackson for the sake of the 
radium, or whether, thinking that the 
radium is still at large he is deter- 
mined to secure it for his own use, 
in any case it looks bad. I hope your 
little friend, Miss Day, is not going 
to be too much hurt.” 

“You mean it she cares for Gain- 
say? Maida is not one to wear her 
heart on her sleeve. If we could 
only find that radium,” I concluded 
hopelessly. 

“Oh, I have the radium,” 
O’Leary simply. 

“You have the radium!” 

He nodded. My mouth open I 
waited for him to tell me more. In 
the little silence I heard a sort of 
rustle and I looked about me in some 
alarm. O’Leary heard the rustle, too, 
but his face wore the most peculiar 
expression of mingled satisfaction 
and anxiety. He made the barest 
perceptible gesture against comment, 
and just at the moment Morgue 
dropped casually down from an open- 
ing above what was formerly a hay 
loft. I jumped a little at his—I 
mean, her unexpected advent and 
O’Leary spoke unconcernedly. 


said 


“WES, I have the radium. Or rather 
it is in Room 18 which is, I be- 
lieve, the safest place in the world 
for it, inasmuch as there is not a soul 
in St. Ann’s who would willingly 
enter that room—save perhaps your 
intrepid self.” 
“How did you find it?” 
“Corole brought it to Room 18 
last night.” O’Leary’s voice had 


Sons of the Lazy Farmer 


FELLER came to 

me one day and told 
me if I’d only pay a dol- 
lar down and one each 
week and buy his books, 
Td learn to speak San- 
skrit and Scotch and 
Japanese, he said with 
languages like these I'd 
be at home most any- 
where, and I might 
travel here and there, 
rd git along in any 
land, their language I 
could understand. He 
said that ev’ry person 
should be able to be 
understood in Austria 
or Hindustan, if he’s an 
educated man. He said 
some time I'd feel the 
need of sayin’ certain 
things in Swede, if I 
should go to Buenos 
Aires I’d find myself 
harrassed with cares 
unless good. Spanish I 
could speak, he said I'd 
learn it in a week if I 
would buy them books 
of his, or any other ton- 
gue, gee whiz. 


His story sounded mighty good, I’ve often figured that I would 
enjoy a trip to Borneo, there ain’t no place I’d rather go, or if the 
money I could get Id like to visit in Thibet. A trip to Chile would 
be nice, ld go if I just had the price, I'd like to see Somaliland, 
when there, if I could understand the natives’ talk I'd like it well. 
A lot of stories I could tell, when I got back, about some chief who 
longed to cut me up for beef, but didn’t, when I talked to him in 
his own tongue, some synonym in his own language might save me 
from goin’ in a stew, by gee. The only trouble with me is, I ain’t 
got any mon, gee whiz, so I'll stay home, nor feel the lack of books, 
I'll read the almanac! 


lifted to a normal pitch and 
I recall thinking that he 
should speak lower, ‘‘Corole 
brought it in her jewel case. The 
jewel case is there, too; she must 
have doubted your—er—hospitality.” 

“Do you mean to say that she had 
that box of radium in her jewel 
ease!” I cried. “And that she left 
the whole thing there, in Eighteen?” 

“Possibly she agreed with me that 
it was the safest place in which to 
leave it. No one would suspect its 
being back in Room 18. No one 
would voluntarily enter that room. 
Oh, she took the precaution to cross 
to that closet and place the jewel 
case away back on the shelf. She 
did that while you were clearing the 
way for her passage through the halls 
to your room. She came very near 
sitting down on the béd to wait,” 
went on O’Leary drily. ‘And I was 
endeavouring to give an imitation of 
a mattress when you opportunely re- 
turned.” 


“Om” I said brilliantly. “Oh.” 
“Tt was the same closet that 
hid Dr. Letheny’s body,” added 


O’Leary meditatively. “I will leave 
the radium in Room 18 until tonight; 
it will be under close guard all day, 
Miss Keate, but I think it safer to 
wait till tonight, during second 
watch, when the guards are gone and 
the wing is quiet, to remove it. Pm 
not going to run the risk of Gain- 
say’s knocking me senseless again. 
Of course, we shall have to locate 
Corole and keep her out when she 
returns, as she will, for the radium. 
Then I’ll get the stuff away while 
the hospital is asleep.” 

“Do you think that is wise?” I 
asked hesitantly. “Do you think 
that will be——” 

“Ready to go back to the hospi- 
tal?” interrupted O’Leary, and as we 
walked along the clean white gravel 
path he conversed so fluently and 
determinedly about the effect of the 
continued moisture upon the crops 
that I could not get a word in edge- 
wise. At the grade door we paused 
and O’Leary said a peculiar thing. 

“See you later in the day, Miss 
Keate. Twelve of the twenty-four 
hours I gave myself are gone, you 
know. And by the way, you couldn’t 
have done better if you had re- 
hearsed.”” And with that he was 
gone, leaving me entirely in the dark 
as to his meaning and feeling rather 
irritated. Morgue, who had followed 
us along the path, brushed against 
my skirts. She had already lost her 
air of pride and was taking on a cer- 
tain harassed appearance besides be- 
ing very thin. But her yellow eyes 
raised to mine were still complacent 
and knowing and so like Corole’s that 
I thrust her impatiently aside with 
my foot and closed the door sharply. 


JH rain continued, steadily in- 

creased in fervour as the dreary 
day passed. All morning I remained 
in my room, the door locked secure- 
ly, a chair in front of the window 
lest Corole should take a notion to 
return the way she had gone, and 
myself trying to sleep and succeeding 
for the most part in staring at the 
ceiling or at the rain-smeared win- 
dow. 

At noon I rose, dashed ice water 
on-my tired eyes, dressed and started 
downstairs. The dark day made the 
vast old place gloomier than ever 
and lights had had to be turned on 
all over the building which, however, 
failed to dispel the lurking shadows. 
Apparently the nurses were doing 
their duty as well as might be ex- 
pected, though I noted that they 
gathered in groups and that there 
was a noticeable lack əf smothered 
talk and laughter. 

(CONTINUED NEXT WEEK) 
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May God forbid our saying on this page 
the things that are merely politic. We 
would be humble in our opinions; we would 
be considerate of the opinions of others; 
but we would not be unmindful of the im- 
mutable laws of cause and effect, for therein 
lies the wisdom of the ages.—The Editors. 


PROPOSE that the wheat now owned 
by the Grain Stabilization Corporation 
shall be used for emergency food relief. 
The plan follows. First let us have a look 
at the situation: 
* * * * * * * 

OME say there is too much wheat in the 

world. Others say there is not. Both 
are right. There is too much wheat to re- 
turn a profitable price to the grower. In 
point of sound economics that means that 
there is too much wheat, and unless some- 
thing is done to correct it thousands of 
farmers and even nations will go broke 
producing it. Reduction of acreage, or 
greatly increased consumption must come 
about somehow. The necessity for this will 
compel it. 

Considering the millions in this and 
other countries who are unemployed and 
under-nourished there perhaps is not too 
much wheat. This is an emergency and it 
must be met, but the grower of wheat can- 
not do it, nor should he be expected to. In 
one way and another this need for relief 
has been measurably supplied, but in the 
months that lie immediately ahead far 
greater steps must be taken. 


In the United States we have looked 
to agencies of charity to take care of 
the needs of charity. That is as it 
should be. We cannot afford to 
weaken the structure that underlies 
individual initiative and self-help, but 


By SAM R. McKELVIE 


when through no fault of their own 
millions of people are unable to obtain 
work the burden becomes too great, 
even for extraordinary agencies of 
voluntary relief, and it devolves upon 
the units of government from small- 
est to largest to come to the rescue. 


That is the situation that confronts us 
now. Fortunately the task is rendered 
easier on account of the more than 200,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat owned by the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation. This 
wheat was bought at the instance of the 
Federal Farm Board for the purposes: 
first, of stabilizing the price to the grower 
and, second, of strengthening the national 
business structure. Both ends were accom- 
plished and the action was justified as an 
emergency measure. But the wheat can- 
not be given away by the Federal Farm 
Board, or anyone else without an act of 
Congress. It cannot be offered freely with- 
out injuring the price on the current crop. 
In the visible supply it has a somewhat 
depressing effect on world prices. The 
normal carrying charge is one and one- 
half cents per bushel per month and wheat 
does not keep indefinitely. It deteriorates 
in food and milling value. What is to be 
done with this wheat? 


The writer can say authoritatively that 
the Federal Farm Board has made every 
effort to get rid of the wheat. Many plans 
that seemed promising have for one reason 
and another gone glimmering. Congress 
and the Red Cross canvassed the possibili- 
ties of giving it to the starving millions in 
China and reported that it was impractical. 
Only a small fraction of it ever would 
reach the people for which it was given. 
Proposals to sell on credit were met with 
counter proposals from other nations or 
opposition at home. Plans to barter it for 
other commodities failed of development. 
Some of the wheat was sold and mostly re- 
placed to keep the stocks fresh. Largely 
speaking the experience proves quite con- 
clusively that surpluses of farm commodi- 
ties are the same as anything else. They 
cannot be corralled and disposed of at will. 
Therein lies the folly of all legislation de- 
signed to such ends. 

* * * * * * * 


jhe writer has insisted all along and still 

insists that for the good of all parties— 
most of all, the farmer—the sooner stabil- 
ization supplies of wheat are disposed of 
the better. The opportunity is at hand. 
The Federal Government will be obliged 
to join with the cities, the counties, the 
states and the agencies of voluntary relief 
in feeding millions of people this winter. 
With vast numbers of these it cannot be a 
matter of loans. It must be gifts of food, 
clothing and housing. The food is avail- 
able in the form of wheat and there is no 
better food. 

No one who has access to plenty of 
flour, milled wheat, whole wheat or bread 
is going to starve. That’s sure. And there 


is an abundance of wheat. The Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation has it stored in all parts 
of the United States. It can be distributed, 
freight paid, to local agencies of relief who 
can have it milled and passed on to the 
needy. It should not be given or sold to 
anyone who is able to buy. It should be 
used purely and solely as food relief. 


The advantages are these: 


(1) The government having the 
wheat and being obliged to dispose of 
it could economize in its expenditures 
for food relief supplies. There would 
be the minimum of cost for distribu- 
tion. Many mills cooperating with lo- 
cal relief agencies would be glad to do 
the grinding at cost. 

(2) It would avoid the practical 
aspects of a dole. It would involve no 
gifts or loans of cash. People receiv- 
ing relief in this form would not ex- 
pect to have it continued beyond the 
time of need. 

(3) It would be the finest invest- 
ment ever made in advertising to en- 
courage a return to the larger use of 
wheat for food. This is due the wheat 
grower after the injury that was done 
his business during the “eat less 
wheat” campaigns of war days. 

(4) It would get rid of at least a 
part of our domestic surplus of wheat, 
and afford a means that should be 
agreeable to all for the government to 
dispose of its supplies. 


If some such plan as this is to be fol- 
lowed, Congress must authorize it. The 
Federal Farm Board should be empowered 
to take appropriate action and the revolv- 
ing fund of the Board should be reimbursed 
in the amount involved. All of this can be 
done quickly when Congress convenes in 
December, and the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration can get the wheat out on short 
notice to any community in the country. 

It should not be presumed that this 
would dispose of all of the wheat of the 
Stabilization Corporation, or even a large 
portion of it. The annual per capita con- 
sumption in this country is only a little 
more than four bushels. Multiply this by 
the number of people to be served and the 
period of relief. The outside figure prob- 
ably would be less than one-fifth of the 
government owned wheat. 

* * * * * * * 


Ts is not a new thought with the 
writer. He recommended it in modified 
form to the Farm Board last winter, and 
there is now on the records of the Board a 
resolution authorizing the Grain Stabil- 
ization Corporation to sell wheat for food 
to state and local agencies of government 
on easy terms. This is as far as the Board 
could legally go. 

If you think well of the proposal as we 
have outlined it, may we suggest that you 
write us and we will see that your com- 
munication gets into the right hands. 


Coming Events 


Sept. 4-11—Nebraska State Fair, Lin- 
coin. 


pt. 14-19—Kansas Free Fair, To- 

peka. 

Sept. 14-19—Colorado State Fair, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Sept. 15-18—Wyoming State Fair, 
Douglas, Wyo. 

ept. 19-25 — Kansas State Fair, 
Hutehinson. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4—Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Oct. 10-18—National Dairy Show, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 14-21—American Royal Live- 
stock and Horse Show, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 5—International Live- 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 23-26—Southwest Farm Ma- 
chinery and Road Show, Wichita, Kans. 


Many Fair Entries 


ROSPECTS are bright for an- 

other record breaking Nebraska 
State Fair this year in the opinion 
of Secretary George Jackson. En- 
tries in many of the divisions are 
larger than last year. In the beef 
cattle division, entries this year 
eclipse those of last year by about 
300. The dairy cattle entries show 
an increase of more than 50 over 
last year and there is a substantial 
increase in the entries of horses. 

The entries in the Four-H live- 
stock department also show an in- 
crease. An early check-up showed 
519 entries in the baby beef divi- 
sion, 34 in dairy, 301 pens of swine 
and 15 pens of sheep. The poultry 
entries are about twice as large as 
last year. 
. About 20 counties will be repre- 
sented in the Agricultural Hall with 
crop exhibits. All the available space 
in this building had been applied for 
at an early date, making it neces- 
sary to limit the space allotted to 
each county in order that more 
counties could be represented. 


China Needs Wheat 


HE Nanking government of China 
Ap is said to be negotiating with the 
Federal Farm Board for the purchase 
of some of the wheat stored by the 
Grain Stabilization corporation. 
Floods in China have caused a seri- 
ous food shortage. If some of the 
wheat is sold to China, the sale prob- 
ably will be made on a long-term 
credit basis. 


Plan Well Received 


INCE the first announcement of 
his plan for disposing of the grain 
now held by the Grain Stabilization 
corporation by using it for emer- 
gency food relief, Sam R. McKelvie, 
editor and publisher of The Nebraska 
Farmer, has received many letters 
of commendation. Extracts from 
some of these follow: 


“I uphold you in your wonderful, 
practical suggestion. If there is any- 
thing we can do in our chamber of 
commerce to foster this, do not hesi- 
tate to call on us.”—Fred G. Hawxby, 
Auburn, Nebr. 

“To my mind, this is the most prac- 
tical suggestion that has yet been put 
forth by any man or set of men.”’—J. 
P. Baldwin, Hebron, Nebr. 

“It seems to me that here is a real 
channel for disposing of a large part 
of our wheat surplus without interfer- 
ing with the market; in fact, if Presi- 
dent Hoover and the Farm Board rec- 
ommend this program, I predict that 
the price of wheat and other grains 
will advance materially.” —E. N. Hop- 
kins, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Your plan will be considered by Ne- 
braskans and citizens of the United 
States as one of the most humane of 
political actions in our economic his- 
tory.”—Basil Lewis, Valentine, Nebr. 

“I think your suggestion is sound, 
praiseworthy and practical.”—E. D. F. 
Miller, Omaha, Nebr. 


“I believe that before we may ex- 


pect better prices for wheat and bet- 
ter farm conditions, we must get rid 
of the wheat surplus and work out 
some plan to reduce the wheat acre- 
age.”"—C. B. Kelsey, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

“I strongly approve of your proposal 
that Congress authorize the United 
States government to buy as much of 
the Farm Board wheat as necessary.” 
—C. R. Weede, Sterling, Kansas. 

“I want to thank you for your prac- 
tical plan of disposing of the wheat 
surplus.”—Mrs. C. H. French, Hastings, 
Nebr. 

“We surely approve of Mr. McKelvie’s 
plan for feeding the starving and wish 
there was no red tape to unwind be- 
fore this proposal could go into effect.” 
—Joseph Lyons, Herman, Nebr. 


Urge Lower Taxes 


ORE than 150 taxpayers met a 

week ago to form an organiza- 
tion called the Morgan County Tax- 
payers association. Resentment 
against the present tax levy was ex- 
pressed by many of the persons at- 
tending the meeting. The new or- 
ganization is non-profit and non-par- 
tisan and expects to make its influ- 
ence to lower taxes felt at once. 


No Silage Danger 


N ANSWER to many inquiries from 

various parts of the state, the Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture has is- 
sued a statement indicating that 
there is no danger of cattle being 
poisoned from eating corn silage. 
The only danger is in feeding silage 
that has become spoiled. A little 
moldly silage will not hurt animals, 
according to livestock specialists at 
the college. Silage has been used 
extensively in winter feeding experi- 


ments at the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture with success. 


Canada’s Wheat Bonus 


ETWEEN 6 million and 8 million 

dollars will be distributed direct- 
ly to growers of wheat in the prairie 
provinces of Canada, as the result of 
a government bonus of 5 cents a 
bushel. This bonus is for growing 
wheat. The man who grows the 
wheat gets the money whether he 
is owner or renter. 


Ground Grain Best 


N FEEDING wheat to hogs, it pays 

to grind the grain and soak it in 
water, according to tests at the Ex- 
perimental 
Platte, Nebraska. Mr. W. P. Snyder, 
superintendent of the Substation, 
points out that pigs gained an aver- 
age of 1.41 pounds per day on ground 
wheat soaked 12 hours. The gain 
from whole wheat, fed dry, was only 
1.02 pounds per day. A summary of 
the results of feeding wheat, rye and 
eorn to hogs at North Platte follows: 


Gain 
Ranked according to rapidity daily per 
of gain: Big, Ibs. 
Ground wheat soaked 12 hours. 1.41 
Ground wheat moistened 1.36 


Shelled corn dry 1.11 
Whole wheat soaked 12 1.05 
Whole wheat dry . 1.02 


88 
Pounds feed 


Whole rye soaked 1 


Ranked according to feed for 100 

for 100 pounds of gain Ibs. gain 
Ground wheat soaked 12 hours... 418 
Ground wheat moistened. 433 
Shelled corn dry_... 479 
Whole wheat soaked 12 hours 514 
Whole wheat dry. 


519 


Whole rye soaked 


Hogging Down Saves Husking Costs 


Let the Pigs Harvest the Corn 


OGGING down corn is a rather 

common practice among farmers 
in harvesting a part of their corn 
crop. Many tests have been con- 
ducted which together with the ex- 
perience of many farmers indicate 
that hogging down corn is an eco- 
nomical method of fattening pigs. 

For a long time the hog has been 
called the mortgage lifter for the 
farmer and during more recent years 
pigs have shown. themselves to be 
efficient corn  huskers. Charley 
Warntt of Madison county writes the 
following interesting account of how 
hogs have lifted the mortgage on 
his farm and at the same time saved 
a great deal of labor. 

“My hogs paid off the mortgage 
and built a house and some of the 
other farm buildings for me. Fenc- 
ing my farm of 160 acres was the 
first step in having the hogs work 
and pay the mortgage. I fenced my 
farm hog tight nine years ago and 
have cleared $400 to $700 each year 
above feed cost on the hogs and 
am raising better crops every year. 
My hog fencing cost about $100. 

“I hog down 20 acres of corn. The 
pigs save the usual work connected 
with husking and hauling corn to 
the cribs and shoveling it out to 
them again. Furthermore’ they 
leave the manure, cobs and other 
refuse in the fields. 

“I keep about 110 pigs which are 
farrowed in April. They are weaned 
in July and the sows sold in Au- 
gust. In the fall I turn the pigs into 
the cornfields. When the pigs start 
to break down the stalks I harrow 
down eight or ten rows and they 
leave the standing corn alone. The 
pigs go to market at an early age. 
I try to market them in October or 
early November.” 

Vern Morgan, Dakota county, hogs 
down about 40 acres or nearly 


one-half of his corn crop every year. 
He has about 48 sows and has saved 
more than seven pigs per litter dur- 
ing recent years. This gives him 
plenty of pigs to help out with the 
corn husking. 

Charles Hurick, Dodge county, 
also is convinced that hogging down 
corn is a sound practice. He raises 
more than 100 acres of corn and 
hogs down about 15 acres. 

The practice of hogging down corn 
is discussed by the Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture as follows: “As 
a rule pigs make more efficient use 
of corn in the field than if the same 
corn were husked and fed in a dry 
lot, to say nothing of the saving in 
labor of husking corn. 

“The success of hogging off corn 
depends largely upon the weight of 
the pigs used, the season, character 
of the soil and possibly other fac- 
tors. Well grown pigs in average 
flesh weighing about 125 pounds ap- 
pear to be best adapted to hogging 
down corn. Fleshy pigs should never 
be turned into cornfields. 

“The practice is generally more 
successful during reasonably dry sea- 
sons. A considerable saving of feed 
is generally effected by turning the 
pigs into only such portions of the 
field as they will clean up in 10 to 
14 days. Woven wire fencing and 
steel posts offer a simple means 
of restricting the range of the pigs. 

“Pigs in the cornfield should be 
regarded as being upon full feed 
and therefore need a protein supple- 
ment. This need, however, may be 
sharply reduced if the pigs have ac- 
cess to an alfalfa or clover field. 
After hogs have been in the corn- 
field it is a good practice to full 
feed them in dry lot for a week or 
two. Very economical gains are gen- 
erally made if good rations are fed 
for a short time.” 


Substation at North- 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


L. D. Richards, 84-year-old veteran 
of the Civil War, died at his home 
at Fremont, Nebraska. 

Walter S. Gifford, has been ap- 
pointed by President Hoover as com- 
mander of a national unemployment 
relief organization. 

Elisha Z. Cook, 66, has served 37 
years as a Sunday School teacher at 
Omaha, missing only one meeting. 


Frank E. Bliss, 74, Omaha live- 
stock commission man, died last 
week. 


John Rockefeller Prentice, grand- 
son of John D. Rockefeller, was fined 
$5 and costs for swimming in a Con- 
necticut reservoir. 

Professor Harold Hedges of the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture is 
taking a year’s leave of absence to 
study at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Cass Moore, 73, prominent citizen 
of Brown county, died last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. J. Channel, Pal- 
isade, Nebraska, celebrated their 
fortieth wedding anniversary last 
week. 

De Lores Rosie-June DeRye, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, has four grandpar- 
ents, two great-grandparents, two 
great-great-grandparents and ten 
uncles and one aunt. 

Herbert Hoover, Jr., son of the 
President, will become a member of 
the faculty of the California Institute 
of Technology, next month. 

Kenneth Combs, Grand Island 
baseball pitcher, fractured his arm 
in three places while throwing a ball. 

Mayor James Walker of New York 
City is making a tour of Europe. 

William Schmidt of Newman 
Grove, Nebraska, has lived on the 
same farm for more than 50 years. 

Mrs. Derle Case LaFollette, mother 
of the governor and a senator of Wis- 
consin, died at Washington, D. C. 

Chester B. Brown, Scotts Bluff 
county farmer, is building a new 
bean processing plant. 

Sanford A. Flowers, Lincoln, has 
sold an invention for mechanical re- 
frigerators for $25,000, plus a guar- 
antee of $10,000 each year from now 
on. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Brocklesby, 
Richland, Nebraska, who recently 
celebrated their sixtieth wedding an- 
niversary, lost $900 to a gypsy for- 
tune teller. 

A monument has been erected near 
Hayes Center, Nebraska, in memory 
of the Grand Duke Alexius of Russia, 
who hunted buffalo at this place 60 
years ago. 

DeWitt Z. Marsh, who recently 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday, is 
the last Civil War veteran at Tobias, 
Nebraska. 

A locust, flying into an automo- 
bile, caused Harry Goll and Ruth 
Herdster of Verdun, Nebraska, to 
be quite seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

Joseph M. Giddings, Civil War 
veteran, died at his home near Ans- 
ley, Nebraska, at the age of 91. 

Death came during the last week 
to the following pioneers: Mrs. 
Lorinda Bowhay, 72, of Liberty, Ne- 
braska; Mrs. Lyman Miller, 77, who 
came to York county when she was 
ten years old; Mrs. L. B. Rowe, 94, 
the oldest citizen of Nuckolls county, 
Nebraska; Patrick O’Harloran, 84, 
believed to be the last surviving 
homesteader of Lancaster county; 
John Martin, 89, also a pioneer resi- 
dent of Lancaster county; Charles 
Penn, 85, old-time sheriff of Custer 
county; Charles E. Connell, 64, 
pioneer Methodist minister of north- 
west Nebraska. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sisco Scheetz, Wash- 
ington, Kansas, are parents of their 
second set of twin boys born within 
19 months. 

Major General Smedley D. Butler, 
holder of two Congressional medals, 
has applied for retirement. 

John R. Johnson, Wood River, Ne- 
braska, has been appointed dean of 
the Norfolk junior college. 

F. E. Fletcher, 82, Herman, Ne- 
braska, has lived on the same farm 
for 63 years. 


Home Circle Readers Say— 


“We Bake Our Bread” 


“QO I bake bread? Goodness yes, 

14 loaves a week, to say nothing 
of rolls, coffee cake, muffins and 
biscuits.” This is a fair sample of 
the letters about bread baking that 
poured in from women readers. Only 
6 of the 990 letters received voted 
unreservedly for the bakery product. 

Many women, 147 to be exact, said 
they used baker’s bread occasionally, 
when the other work was unusually 
heavy or when ill health prevented 
home baking. Others who had kept 
house for years declared that they 
could count the loaves of baker's 
bread which had found a way to 
their tables. 

There is joy in working these days 
when one feels that her time has a 
cash value. Dozens of letters stated 
that after the contest was announced, 
they figured carefully the cost of 
their homemade bread and were 
surprised to know they were real 
money makers. The prize winning 
letter, written by Mrs. J. G. Webb, 
Goshen county, Wyoming, is typical 
of a great number which showed in 
actual figures the economy of bak- 
ing at home: 

Wanted: Experienced woman to bake 
bread. Salary $40.00 per week. 

“If the readers of Home Circle 
were to see this advertisement in The 
Nebraska Farmer, I wonder if a great 
many would not wish they could do 
work that would bring in a salary 
like that. Forty dollars a week 
would appeal to any farm wife, dur- 
ing this period of low prices, would 
it not? But if you have never 
figured the relative cost of home 
baked and baker’s bread, you do not 
know just how valuable your time 
is that you spend in baking bread. 

“I have always baked bread be- 
cause I thought it was more economi- 
cal. But I never really knew just 
what a difference there was until a 
few days ago when I kept a record 
of one day’s baking.” 

Cost 

7 pounds flour... 

3 tablespoons salt 
4/5 pound sugar 
1 cake yeast - 
4 tablespoons sour cream and 

cinnamon 
3 oz. lard .... 
2 
2 


tablespoons butter . 
gallon coal oil. 


Value of Finished Product 
6 loaves bread, weight 7 
pounds (5c per Ib.) 
rolls (20c per doz.) 
cinnamon rolls (20c per doz.) .25 


$.76 


Time Required for My Work 
Mixing sponge at night.. 
Mixing stiff dough. 
Kneading down twic: 
Putting into pans... 
Handling and watching dur- 

ing baking = 


min. 
min. 
min. 
min. 


6 min, 


Total time min. 

“That is an allowance of 50 cents 
for my 35 minutes spent or a value 
of 84 cents per hour for my time, 
$6.72 per day and $40.32 per week. 

“There are six of us all the time, 
including one hired man, and I bake 
this amount twice every week. That 
means a saving of $52 per year for 
our household or two bushels of 
wheat every time I bake. With 
wheat selling here at 24 cents per 
bushel, isn’t that a saving worth 
one’s consideration? The cost of our 
bread could be reduced much more 
if we took our wheat to the miller 
and had our flour made. 

“With seventeen years of practice, 
bread -baking has never become 
monotonous.” MRS. J. G. WEBB. 

Goshen Co., Wyo. 


Hard Times? 


RS. V. A. Shipley, Logan county, 

Colorado, won second place with 
her brief, pointed 
letter: 

“Why holler 
hard-times? 
Wheat only 24 
cents per bushel! 
And then buy 
baker’s bread at 
5 cents per loaf, 
and get 5 small 
loaves fora 
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The smell of home baked bread, fresh from the oven—what is more 
delightful, unless it is the warm crust, generously spread with butter. 


thing except time to pick up a bas- 
ket of cobs. Therefore it is much 
cheaper for me to bake our bread 
and we think it is better too.” 


Homemade Bread Is Best 


RS. Ruth Teachman, Lancaster 

county, the third prize winner, 
sums up the reasons why many wo- 
men bake their own bread: 

“I am a mother of a family of 
eight children, who are all grown 
now, and I have baked practically 
all the bread consumed. I believe 
homemade bread is better than 
baker’s bread. 

“First, from the economical stand- 
point, you can save over half by 
baking it yourself. Second, I think 
it is much more nourishing for grow- 
ing children. It seems to be more 
filling and they do not seem to tire 
of it. Third, I find that it is a sav- 
ing of time. If you bake two or 
three times a week you always have 
bread on hand 
and it stays 
moist. If you buy 
bread, you have 
to buy it every 
day almost in or- 
der to have fresh 
bread and if 
friend husband is 
busy in the field, 
it saves time to 


whole bushel of bake it rather 
wheat! It takes than to make 
at least two 10- him go to the 
cent loaves of store. Especially 
baker's bread Seme ot tec Mom it sect ‘cress tis is true of 
every day for US in a round container, is a favorite. farm women who 
(husband, son live a distance 


and myself) or $3.00 per month. It 
isn’t always convenient to make a 
trip to town to, buy bread either. 
There isn’t much a farmer's wife 
can do to bring in extra cash, except 
to help save what her husband 
makes; in other words, both work 
together. One good way to help is 
by baking bread, etc., at home. 
We can buy good flour at $1.00 
per sack (48 pounds). That lasts 
a month and I have plenty left to 
bake pies, cakes and cookies besides. 
Lard is cheap, as we butcher at 
home. I save some _ potato-water 
and use a cake of dried yeast to start 
it with and fuel doesn’t cost any- 


‘No wonder the children’s eyes 
some loaves are f 


ed with big 


her bakes, especially if 
raisins, 


ce when m 


from town. 

“I always try to bake bread when 
my other work keeps me in the 
kitchen and then it does not keep 
me from my other duties. 

“I use dry yeast and potato water. 
I set my sponge the evening before I 
want to bake. Sometimes I divide 
my sponge and bake whole wheat 
and white bread, also light rolls and 
cinnamon rolls. 

“To sum up the two real reasons 
I bake bread, both my family and 
I prefer it and I believe it to be 
more economical.” 


Four-H Girls’ Letters 


EVERAL letters were received 

from Four-H girls who have 
learned to bake bread as part of 
their club work. This letter from 
Winona Gitchel, Teton county, Mon- 
tana, is interesting: 

“We used to eat white bread al- 
most exclusively, but when it takes 
more than 5 bushels of wheat to 
buy 49 pounds of flour, well, figure 
it out and see if it isn’t cheaper to 
grind your own whole wheat flour. 
We have a small mill and grind the 
wheat a little at a time, so that the 
flour is always fresh. Last fall we 
took wheat from the combine, 
ground it and had muffins for sup- 
per, all in less than an hour. For 
our whole wheat bread, we grind the 
flour rather coarse, but don’t use 
too much of it—about half whole 
wheat and half white flour is a good 
proportion. When it is made this 
way the bread has a delicious nut 
like flavor. When we put nuts and 
raisins in it, bread and butter is not 


just bread and butter—it’s a treat, 
even without the butter. At least 
one pan of buns goes with every 
batch of bread, and when I say 
“goes,” I mean ‘goes’ —like hot 
cakes.” 

Mrs. Bertha L. Zollinger, Larimer 
county, Colorado, who has been bak- 
ing bread for 58 years, and 36 years 
of this time as a farmer’s wife, says, 
“Three cheers for our Four-H Clubs 
which are doing a great deal to bring 
back home baking.” 

White bread is baked in practic- 
ally all of our readers’ homes. 
Of the 645 women who reported 
about the kind of bread which they 
baked, 616 baked white bread. Of 
this number 316 reported that they 
baked whole wheat bread also, while 
only 29 baked whole wheat bread 
exclusively. 


Trade Wheat for Flour 


EXCHANGING wheat for flour at 

the mill is quite a common prac- 
tice. Many quoted lower prices for 
flour by so doing. Several reported 
they ground wheat at home, using 
the finer parts for bread making, 
usually combining it with white flour. 

“Just for my own satisfaction, I 
kept an account of the number and 
kinds of articles of food baked from 
one sack of flour,” writes Mrs. T. E. 


Alderson, Holt county. ‘‘The flour 
cost $1. Here is the list: 26 loaves 
of bread; 7 dozen buns; 2% dozen 


cinnamon rolls; 12 dozen cookies; 1 
cake; 2 pies, and I made pancakes 
nine times for a family of eight.” 

And it isn’t only in large families 
that it is economical to bake. Mrs. 
Jacob Seybold, Hitchcock county, 
who started to bake after a couple 
of years, when “the prices of farm 
products were reduced so that it took 
one bushel of wheat to buy two 
loaves of bread,” says, “I find that it 
still would pay to bake if wheat were 
75 cents a bushel instead of 25 cents 
as it is now.” Mrs. C. C. Vesperna, 
Sarpy county, with a family of two, 
agrees when she can bake five dol- 
lars worth of bread or its equivalent 
with a dollar sack of flour. 

Practically everyone agreed that 
home baked bread had a superior 
flavor and was “better for us.” No 
doubt the opinion of the men folks is 
a great incentive for the hours spent 
in baking at home. Who could with- 
stand such pleas as, “Eating baker's 
bread is like eating so much saw 
dust;” “Like eating straw; “It 
don't stick to your ribs.” “Now this 
is bread that fills you up—not like 
eating air.” 


The Bread Buyers’ Story 


Now: wouldn't you like to read one 

of the six letters, advocating buy- 
ing bread? Miss Elvira Waters, Cus- 
ter county writes: 

“We always buy our bread. This 
is why. 

“Our family is large and is es- 
pecially fond of bread either home- 
made or bakery. For nearly two- 
thirds of my life I watched my moth- 
er bake bread, and that was always 
once a week and on special occa- 
sions twice a week. I know that it 
was a terrible drudge on her as 
none of us girls were old enough to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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Support the Fairs | 
By H. D. LUTE | 


HE fair season is on. The Keith | 

county fair will be held this week 
and from now on every week will 
be “Fair Week.” The fairs are the | 
show windows of agriculture and well 
worthy of support. With the chang- 
ing times there are changes in fairs. 
The things stressed most now are 
the things that the Four-H club boys | 
and girls have been doing during 
the year. This is well, for the suc- 
cess of agriculture for the future 
and the near future, at that, lies in 
the game as it will be played by 
those who are now in their teens. 
And the organized efforts of the 
Four-H clubs are teaching more than 
mere production. To make agricul- 
ture successful there needs must be 
organized effort in production, mar- 
keting and in homemaking. Organ- 
ized cooperative effort is the begin- | 
ning. e 


Fall Plow For Beets 


It has been shown that fall plowing 
for beets makes quite a difference 
in the yields. The beet sugar com- 
pany puts out a lot of information to 
its growers along the different cul- 
tural lines that have increased yields. 
Only the grower who gets a tonnage 
above the average makes any profit. 


Cotton Cake Is Cheaper 


As the prairie hay harvest pro- | 
gresses the shortage becomes more 
apparent. One ranchman from the 
Sandhills told me that he estimated 
his shortage at 40 percent. How-! 
ever, this is, no doubt, an extreme 
case. This shortage is causing some | 
inquiry for hay with a consequent 
stiffening of prices. While hay will 
be somewhat higher, cotton seed 
cake is a lot lower and higher hay 
will mean that more cake will be 
fed. The latest quotation that I 
have on cake is $24.20 per ton de- 
livered and a dollar less if the order 
is placed for September to December 
delivery. This, of course, reflects 
the big cotton crop in the South, 
which works to the advantage of 
the cattleman who uses cake. 


Watching the Corn Belt 


This is the time of the year that} 
the cattlemen are interested in crop 
conditions in the Corn Belt. With 
the exception of dry and old cows, 
just about all of the cattle from the | 
range section of the state go as feed- 
ers. This year dry pastures and a, 
shortage of winter feed in much of 
the territory of the range states will 
likely force some stuff on the mar- 
ket that would not otherwise come. 
And this is all the more reason why 
a good demand from the Corn Belt 
is essential to the welfare of the 
cattle country. President Robert, 
Graham of the Nebraska Stockgrow- 
ers association estimates that the | 
number of cattle to be shipped from 
the 33 counties comprising the 
range section of Nebraska, from July 
to November inclusive, would be 
about 7,837 carloads, a considerable | 
decrease from 1929 or 1930. Mr. 
Graham estimates the calf crop at 
75 percent, 


To Advertise Beans 


Pe bean growers of Colorado 
and New Mexico are planning an 
advertising campaign to familiarize 
consumers everywhere with their 
product. Production of pintos has 
increased rapidly the last two years 
and it is felt that consumers must 
be told about the benefits of the 
beans as a food product in order to 
create an adequate market. A small 
deduction will be made from each 
bag of beans sold to pay for the ad- | 
vertising. $ 


NEXT TO 
GOLD DOLLARS 


for SOc 


No dollar could ever before buy as 


SWINGING 
HAMMER MILL 


$130 


COMPLETE 
With Bice 


an. 
Feed Collector 


Nothing else 
to buy 


Weight 353 bs. 


Screen 10 in. by 32 in. 
R.P.M., 6,000 lbs. shelled corn. No 
speed jack required. SKF self-aligning 
ball bearings; Rockwood pulley; man- 
ganese steel hammers; low feed tables 
Any tractor will run it. Write for litera- 
ture; we'll give you name of nearest dealers 


HUMMER PLOW WORKS 
Dept. 63 SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Capacity, at 2400 


{Sa re E 


much in motor power and mileage or give 


such low maintenance costs as the dollar 
you spend for balanced RED CROWN 


GASOLINE. 


Made by modern refining processes 


which remove gum, sulphur and other 


harmful impurities—by processes which 


assure the correct proportions for quick 


starting and high power— balanced Red 


Crown Gasoline is clean gasoline that 


gives cheap power—the next thing to 


gold dollars for fifty 


cents. 


Use balanced Red Crown Gasoline in 


truck, tractor and passenger car and your 


gasoline bill will be lower for miles run 


or work done. 


@ 


The 1931 


give you all of that. 
this big event. 


LINCOLN 


OLD GOLD WANTE 


bridges. Highest prices. 
Southwest Gold & Silver Co., 


Take a Profitable 
VACATION— 


attend the 1931 
Nebraska State Fair! 
Nebraska State Fair 
offers you an opportunity to see 
the finest exposition of agriculture ' 
and industry as well as the big- 
gest show for the least money to be 


found in the United States. This is 
a year when we need. cheering up, 
loosening up, new ideas, new hopes, 
and new enterprises to meet the fu- 
ture. The Nebraska State Fair will 


Don’t miss 


For further information write: 


GEORGE JACKSON, Sec. 


NEBRASKA 


We pay cash for 
gold teeth — dis- 
carded crowns and 


Box 68, 


Information free. 


Dept. 140, 


Fort Worth. Texas 


STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY 
OF NEBRASKA 


«A Nebraska Institution” 


At the Nebraska State 
Fair, Lincoln, Nebr., 


Sept. 4-11 
Be sure 51 new Hastings All-Steel Auto- 
matic Hog pecial construction makes 


kinds of whole or 
faction where many others 
reeze Waterers, Hastings 
Corn Cribs. Every 


possible sa 
ground 
fail. See Hastings 
Metal Grain Bins, 
product guaranteed. 


Hastings Equity Grain Bin Mfg. Co. 


Dept. A-48 Hastings, Nebr. 
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A MODERN 


ELECTRIC RADIO 


FOR ELECTRIC 


NO ‘A’ BATTERY 


... just plug into the 
light socket 


Better radio reception... at a 
big saving of trouble and expense! 


i 


This is the Delco Compact. Handsome walnut 
finished case. Tone selector. Volume control. 
Four screen grid tubes. Two of the new Pentode 
tubes. Big dynamic speaker. This set is also 
built in a splendid Console model. 


DELCO 


*32-VOLT 


RADIO 


Also All-Battery or A. C. 110-Volt 


PLANT OWNERS 


The Delco Console 


The new Delco 32-volt electric radio 
operates direct from any individual 
electric plant socket. 

Forget the recharging nuisance and 
cost of “A” batteries forever . . . you 
don’t need them with this modern set. 

Think of the pleasure this finer radio 
will bring you and your family, all 
winter long! The finest music . . . the 
latest news . . . all sorts of entertain- 
ment... and all you have to do is plug 
into your light socket and turn the dial. 

Act now! Mail the coupon below. And 
ask your Delco-Light dealer to show 
you this new Delco radio. You can own 
it on Unusually convenient terms. 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Dept.D-56, Rochester, N. Y. 

Without any obligation, Id like to know 
more about: 


©) Delco 32-volt Radio [ Delco A. C. Radio 
O Delco Battery Radio 


HOTEL 


FONTENELLE 


OMAHA’S WELCOME 
TO THE WORLD 


400 Rooms 
with Bath from 


$2.50 


100 Rooms Priced 
From $3 DOWN! 
150 Rooms Priced 


Ss From $3.50 DOWN! 
A oe Accommo- \ 
Gi 
Popular M 
OPERATED BY EPPLEY 


HOTELS COMPANY 


Be sure to mention The Nebraska 


Farmer when writing advertisers 


Saveslabor and feed. Hogs fed from it grow faster on Leea 
ad- 


Sturdily built with wood base, metal lined trough, galvam 
ized steel drum and oone, hinged 


direct under money back 
antee. Write for 30-day Trial 
Offer. 

FARMER AGENTS WANTED §& 


DANE MFG, CO. 
DEPT. N 
DANE, WiSe 


ae 


See our Display at the Nebraska State 
Fair. Transfer house at Omaha, Nebr. 


OTTAWA COPPER 
ALLOY STEEL 
FARM ELEVATORS 


Pioneers in the farm elevator business. 
No experiment. 
Write for full descriptive catalog. 
KING & HAMILTON COMPANY 
Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. Ottawa, Ilinois. 


SAVE THE PIECES 


Send your broken lenses and frames to us. 
Save up to 50% on all optical repairs. 

Every job guaranteed satisfactory or money re- 
funded. Quick service. Mail your glasses today. 


They will be returned by fast mail in 24 hours 


accurately repaired. Send no money. Just pieces 

of lens or frame you wish replaced. Pay postman 

when delivered. Illustrated catalogue B Free. 
PROGRESS OPTICAL COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 780 Chicago, Il. 


Home Circle 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


take the responsibility of making 
and baking it. The batches made at 
our home always had to be neces- 
sarily large in order to last, and 
being so large took up a lot of time 
—usually from the time it was mixed 
early in the morning until late in the 
afternoon when it was baked. Doing 
this every week of the year couldn’t 
help but be a nerve-racking and very 
tiresome job. 

“Besides being such a family 
drudge, bread home-baked is not 
nearly so good and is not so health- 
ful as the other. Bread that is sold 
has to be perfect in lightness, tex- 
ture, color and size, or it just won’t 
sell. Knowing this, and with com- 
petition so great as it is, the sellers 
make their bread ideal and the price 
is low even though the size of the 
loaves is large. 

“Why not eat white, even-textured, 
nourishing, and delicious bread, 
bought at a very low price, instead 
of spending hours making bread that 
will not compare to it, even though 
you try your very hardest to make 
it so, and which can be had fresh 
every day, instead of having to eat 
bread which is hard and dry, after 
sitting a week? I am certainly for 
bakery bread. I find it isn’t as ex- 
pensive and is much better for the 
health of the family than homemade 
bread.” 


Little Time Used in Baking 


Mas women do not find bread 

baking a difficult task nor one 
which consumes much time. Mrs. 
Andrew Peterson, Franklin county, 
writes: 

“It really takes so little time to 
bake, not as much as many of us use 
in talking over the telephone, but 
the fact that bread must be started 
in the evening and finished next day, 
and one must always be within 
watching distance makes many of us 
think it takes much time to bake at 
home.” 

The cost of fuel is negligible, sev- 
eral stated, because they bake on 
wash day or ironing day and arrange 
to bake cookies, a pie or cake with 
the same fire. Many declared that 
on most farms there is fuel going 
to waste. 

But there is another side to bread 
baking—one which cannot be meas- 
ured in work, time or dollars and 
cents. Extracts from the following 
letters tell the story. 

“When friend husband and kid- 
dies come in sniffing the kitchen air, 
their eyes sparkling and just beg- 
ging for a brown crust with fresh 
butter, you forget all about the 
work it takes. We are all human,” 
writes one reader. 

“Farm dollars are not plentiful 
now,” writes Mrs. Joe Losey, Gove 
county, Kansas. “I can’t earn them, 
but I can and do save them. I do 
not consider it a hard job. I like 
to work with the dough, but best 
of all I like the smiles and pleased 
expressions of the family, for ‘motk- 
er’s bread’ is popular.” 


Nothing Like Fresh Bread 


A PERS is a kind of satisfaction 

when I take the crusty brown 
loaves from the oven and when I see 
a stack of slices disappear from the 
bread plate at meal time that repays 
the labor, even in hot summer weath- 
er,” says Mrs. Howard Wahlgren, 
Washington county. 

“How well we can remember in 
years past opening the kitchen door 
and sniffing that heavenly odor of 
freshly baked bread, ravenous after 
walking home from school,” writes 
Mrs. H. E. Barth, York county. 
*“Doesn’t that make you hungry 
now? We can find satisfaction in 
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perpetuating the same memories for 
our youngsters. What better re- 
ward for achievement than sonny’s, 
‘Oh, gee, mom, your bakin’ aintcha?’, 
when with mouth full and thoughts 
of a second slice, he flatters you, 
‘Mm, you sure bake dandy bread.’ ” 

“I may be old fashioned,” writes 
Mrs. W. M. Fender, Madison county, 
“but I feel that a child is missing 
something quite wonderful if his 
mother doesn’t bake bread. One of 
the most cherished childhood memo- 
ries is coming home from school and 
being met at the door by the heaven- 
ly aroma of bread just from the 
oven. There’s something so clean 
and wholesome about it.” 

Mrs. L. W. Harse, Cherry county, 
found in making a survey of neigh- 
boring ranches that all the women 
baked bread. ‘Maybe, bread baking 
is old fashioned,” she writes. “Well, 
let’s be old fashioned, and along with 
the revival of hooked rugs and quilt 
making practice old fashioned thrift 
and economy and help to turn the 
surplus wheat into loaves of home 
baked bread, pans of crusty rolls and 
light fluffy biscuits.” 


RURAL HEALTH 


By W. C. BECKER, M. D. 


Root of Nail Infected 


What would you advise me to do for 
a toe that I can’t keep a nail on? 
About 12 years ago I had a shoe that 
hurt it quite badly when I wore it. 
The nail came off then and also once 
a year after that. Since that time it 
hardly grows back until it begins com- 
ing off again. A shoe of almost any 
kind hurts my foot a great deal.—A 
Reader. 

Your trouble is due to an infection 
in the tissue around the root of the 
nail which destroys the nail bed. It 
will probably be necessary to scrape 
the nail bed in order to allow new 
tissue to grow in. Soaking in hot 
salt water about two hours daily 
will help clear up the infection. 


Hair Removers Are Safe 


Is it safe to use hair removers on 
the arms?—A Reader. 

Most advertised hair removers are 
safe if directions are followed. If 
the results prove unsatisfactory dis- 
continue their use entirely. For 
most skins they do no harm. 


————— 


Readers’ Exchange 


Items appearing in our Readers’ Exchange are run 
without charge. We, therefore, assume no responsibility. 


Mrs. Fannie Rhobey, 1701 No. 31st, Lincoln, Nebr., 
widow with boy 12, wants housekeeping position on 


farm. 

Henry Press, 124 So. 9th St., Lincoln, Nebr., 55 
years old. wants farm work. Good milker. 

Eliza Pouless. Alliance, Nebr., widow of 60, wants 
housekeeping position for single man or elderly 
people. 

W. T. Smith. Callaway, Nebr., wants elderly 


woman for housekeeper for bachelor. Small wages. 
No objections to one child. 
Mrs. Ed. Tasler, Peru, Nebr., 
ing and make layettes. 
Wanted, responsible middle aged woman to keep 
house for elderly couple during winter, beginning 


will do plain sew- 


Sept. 1. Monica Hill, Valentne Nebr. 
Harry J. Behrens, Box 109, Mead, Nebr., married, 
wants farm work. Separate house. References. 
G. Right, Millard, Nebr., single, 30, wants 
farm work. Worked for one man 8 years, 
Wm. Keinetobe, Brunswick, Nebr., c/o D. Keinetobe, 


Separate house. 


W. L. Crom, Nehawka, Nebr., c/o E. C. Stimbert, 
wants farm work. Wife can help with housework. 


Albert J. Meyer, R. 1, Fairbury, Nebr., 
farm work. Married. Separate house. Referenc 

Ada Mackey, Fleming, Colo., widow, wants house- 
keeping job. Good cook. 

Mrs. D. Law. Elsie, Nebr., R. A, Box 59, 
wants protestant girl for housework. Modern home. 
State age and wages required. 

Mrs. D. Call. Merna, Nebr., will exchange double 
wedding ring quilt and carpet rags for articles of 
like value. 

‘Arthur Lofgren, Jackson, Nebr., 17, wants farm 
work. Small wages and good home. 

Geo, A. Hayes, Bloomington, Nebr., R. 2, and 
wife want work on farm. 

Ervin C. Lukert, Seward, Nebr., married, wants 
work. 

W. B. Tannyhill, Pawnee City, Nebr., wants 
housekeeper in motherless home on farm. i 

Howard Vaughn, Curtis, Nebr., R. 1, wants middle 
aged woman for housekeeper in motherless home. 
Six children 5 to 15 years. f 

Mrs. W. Pierce, Wymore, Nebr, will do 


embroidery and crochet. 
rs. M. Zaack, 2621 No. 43d St., Lincoln, Nebr., 

woman with small boy, wants housekeeping, | 

Nebr., R. 1, will give 


Mrs. Geo. Korcek, Shelton. g 
room and board to elderly lady for help with light 
housework in modern farm home. Adults only. 

Wm. Dibble, Geneva, Nebr., R. 4, wants steady 


place Married. Separate house. Experienced farmer 


and stockman. 
Wm. Hladik, Bristow, Nebr., married, two small 
children, wants steady work. References. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Clothes For School 


“J AM going to high school away 

from home. What are girls of 
my age wearing?” writes Elaine, 13, 
who completed the eighth grade in 
the spring. 

In most high schools she will find 
that the girls will wear their sum- 
mer dresses during the early fall 
months. Later they will wear simple 
dresses of cotton mesh or light 
woolen materials. Sweaters and 
skirts are still popular—in fact, they 
are very smart. The best dressed 
girls do not wear high heels. They 


prefer low or medium heeled ox- 
fords, which are suited to their ath- 


letic life. Tams and berets are com- 
fortable for the school girl. To con- 
trol wandering locks, the younger 
girls are wearing narrow ribbons— 
one-half to one inch in width— 
around their heads and tying perky 
bows on the side. 

Our little friend will find that 
many of the girls will be wearing 
flaming red rouge on their lips and 
cheeks—so much that it will fairly 
shout at her. She will probably 
wonder if she would not be more 
attractive if she did likewise. Then 
she will need to look around her 
and see if the leaders, the truly pop- 
ular girls, have faces painted like 
her father’s barn. At first she will 
think that the most popular girls in 
school are those who are always seen 
on the steps talking to the boys 
while the others are planning a hike, 
going for a swim or having an ex- 
citing basketball 


several states have made it unlaw- 
ful for persons to pick up straying 
and too trustful fawns. Young 
ground birds often run across the 
road against their mothers’ wishes 
and bring death upon themselves 
and often their frantic mothers. 
Young birds when once removed 
from their nests even for a moment 
and given a taste of freedom will not 
remain in the nest afterwards. 
Young game fish after being hatched 
under their parents’ careful protec- 
tion are supposed to remain close to 
the parental nest for a few days at 
least, but too often they prefer to 
run away in search of adventure. 
They find it and become fish food. 


Game Exchange 
wrt 
your school? Write and tell 
us about them and we will pass 
them on to the other boys and 
girls. Then we will all 
know many new and in- 
teresting ones. 


Kick Pin Ball 


pas is a variation of base- 

bail. There are three 
bases, a home plate and a 
pitcher. On each base is a 
ten pin. The pitcher rolls a volley 
bail on the ground to the home 
plate where it is kicked. The kicker 
then runs to each base, going out- 
side of the ten pins. If he knocks 
down a ten pin, he is out. If a 
baseman catches a fly, he is out. 
When the baseman gets the ball he 
must throw it to first base. If the 
runner is between home and first, 
the first baseman kicks over the ten 
pin after he catches the ball and the 
runner is out. If he is between 
first and second, the ball must be 
thrown to first, then the first base- 
man throws it to second. The sec- 
ond baseman must catch it and kick 
over a ten pin before the runner 
arrives at second to put him out. 
If the runner is between second and 
third, the ball must be thrown to 
first base, then to second base and 
he is put out as before. 


game in the gym. 
But our little 
friend will learn, 
sooner or later, 
won't she? 
Perhaps some of 
you older girls can 
tell her some 
things about high 
school which you 
wish someone had 
told you when you 


were a freshman. 
We want her to be 
happy and popular with her teach- 
ers and class mates, don’t we? Ill 
be glad to pass your suggestions on 
to all our freshman friends through 
your page. 
Woodland Children Spoiled 
cr is not only human children that 
are spoiled. Many bird, animal 
and fish youngsters are killed every 
year because they fail to “mind” 
their mothers and step outside the 
greatly narrowed margin of safety 
left to them today, the American 
Game Association tells us. Vaca- 
tionists, nature students and out- 
door photographers are big factors 
in this “ruination to the younger 
generation.” 


Deer mothers can’t seem to im- 
press their children any more, so 


Tourists See Many Elk 


HERD of hundreds of elk with 
their graceful horns rearing into 
the air was one of the sights en- 
joyed by the members of the Corn- 


A 


husker Vacation Tour when they 
visited the Buffalo National Park at 
Wainwright. Canada, last week. 
From an original herd of 716 buf- 
faloes there are now over 6,000 in 
the Park. At intervals these are 
driven to the edge of the unexplored 
forest regions and turned loose to 
roam as they did in years gone by. 
Large herds of yak, cattalo, moose, 
mule deer and antelope are also con- 
fined within Buffalo Park. 


Why is a wise man like a pin? He 
has a head and comes to the point. 

What eats and eats and never gets 
full? A threshing machine. 


games do you play at} 


LECTRICITY ON THE ARM 
ADDS PROFIT AND COMFORT 


Electrically-Driven 


Grinder and Elevator 


Cut Production Costs 


An Electric Grinder and Elevator on a Nebraska Farm. 


Hundreds of Nebraska farmers have 
found that they can now operate their 
own electric grinders much cheaper 
than loading and hauling grain. to and 
from the custom grinder and then un- 


loading it. 


The complete grinder, equipped with 
elevator as shown above, materially re- 
duces the cost of grinding grain for feed- 
ing purposes. 


Grinding is but one of the scores of 
uses that electricity has on the farm. 
Electricity will wash the clothes, pump 
water, clean the house, cook, refrigerate, 
heat water; run motors for anything. 


The power companies’ investment for farm electric service is 
much larger than for city electric service because in the coun- 
try there are from one to three available customers per mile 
and in cities and towns from 25 to 100 customers per mile. 
The chief cost of supplying electric service anywhere is dis- 
tribution, or the building and daily maintenance of lines. All 
power companies want to extend the farm lines but they must 
build over territory providing from one to three customers 
per mile or the revenue would not pay the expense unless 
rates were charged which would be burdensome. When farm- 
ers use electricity for various purposes the rates will be sat- 
isfactory and the service will be economical. 


FARM COMM ITTEE 
OF THE 


LIGHT & POWER COMPANIES 
OF NEBRASKA. 


If you live near an electric line and if you 

are interested, please communicate with 

your nearest Power company, or write to 

the Committee Secretary, 1527 Sharp Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


3?) VOLT 
RADIO 
FOR FARM LIGHT PLANTS 


Here’s big news for all farm light plant owners — 
Now you can have modern, perfect radio reception 
with the L. Tatro. Operated from any light socket — 
No more trouble with bothersome “A” batteries. 
Thousands of L. Tatro owners are now enjoying radio 
to its fullest extent. New — Low — Price. 


ENJOY PERFECT 
RADIO RECEPTION 


Economical 32 Volt operation, no more costly re- 
placements of “B” batteries every few months, less 
current than a 50 watt light bulb — all up-to-date 
features — selective — powerful maryelous tone — 
beautiful cabinet. FREE information. 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
DETAILS 


see aeaoe st er ee 


Name 


Tor 


State___________ R. F. D____ 
My Dealer’s Name is 


L. TATRO PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. G 
DECORAH, IOWA 


Big new type, four pound cutter swing- 
ing hammers with new coneave grinding 
plates, has set a new standard of per- 
formance—no fodder, hay, kafir or grain 
too tough for this new BEAR-CAT. 


Four sizes, with blower or wagon eleva- 
tor, with or without cutter head and self- 
feeder, $75.00 and up. A size for every 
need. Grind your grain and roughage and 
it will feed one-third to one-half more. 
Before you buy a Feed Grinder... find 
out about this wonder mill. Write today 
for new catalog and prices, 


Western Land Roller Co. 


Box 244, Hastings, Nebr. 


GRINDING 


Pays Big Dividends 
Write for our low prices on 
our 1931 
HAMMER MILL 


AMERICAN SCALE COMPANY 
10H Mfrs. Exchange Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ter sk your druggist 
1.60. WYANT, Mfer. 
Los Anazuss; CaL. (Formerly Waterloo, 1a.) 


HAMPSHIRES 


ALSIDON FARMS (a 
30 sows and 
gilts bred for 
late August 
and Sept. far- 
row. Fall boars 
—spring boars 
can 
un- 


and gilts, 


sell trios 
related. Pop F 

ular ureedins “splendid quality, at- 
tractive prices. Send for private sale 
list i eding and descrip- 
tion. S. 

ALSIDON FARMS INC., Pierce, Neb. 


Hampshire Bred Sows and Gilts 
for fall farrow bred to Clan’s Redeemer by Twin 
Cedar Clan lst and Royal Lad by Royal Pat 
grand ch. National Swine show. Also spring 
boars and gilts of top breeding. Roan milking 
Shorthorn bull, a tried sire. Attractive prices. 
CARL MOLLER, Madrid, Nebr. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Wagner’s Spotted Polands 


A fine lot of fall gilts bred for Sept. and Oct. 
farrow to Liberator Equal, Big Bill 2nd and Early 
Dreams bred boar. Also some top spring boars you 
will be pleased with. Immune. Priced right. 

ROBERT L. WAGNER, Culbertson, Nebr. 


SHROPSHIRES 


Shropshire Rams 


20 big, thick, heavy boned fellows 
with extra good fleeces. Priced in keep- 
ing with the times. Come or write. 

D. V. SPOHN, Superior, Nebr. 


Car In Mexican Quarter 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


your car and your lights were off 
but I recognized you and I saw the 
car sitting in the back when I came 
in. Flannagan was with me and he 
can testify about the car and you 
too. Now, do you want anything 
more or are you willing to own up?” 

Red looked at me coldly. Then 
he broke out into a nasty laugh. 

“So you and Flannagan recognized 
me?” he said. 

SYos 

“And the car too?” 

“Im telling you,” I repeated. 

Still laughing, Ivers picked up the 
telephone and called a number. He 
motioned for me to listen. 

“Give me the chief of federal 
revenue,” he said to the voice at 
the other end of the wire. Then, 
“Hello, Chief. This is Red Ivers. 
One of our local detectives is here 
accusing me of a murder last night. 
Tell him something for me, will 
you?” 

He handed the ’phone across the 
desk and I took it. “Marshall 
speaking,” I said. 

“Oh Hello, Marshall,” came the 
ehief’s voice. “Sorry but I’m afraid 
Red’s got the laugh on you this time. 
We've had him padlocked for the 
last week pending investigation. Just 
unlocked his joint about an hour 
ago.” 


AGO Red’s laugh trailed me 

through the door as I went out. 
I felt my ears burning. What a 
fool I had been not to realize the 
fact that Skippy Kahn's calling 
that number by no means meant 
that he had got it. But I didn’t 
mind the personal humiliation so 
much as I did seeing the case go to 
smash. My detective work had been 
fine. It just hadn’t worked. Fault 
enough. 

Disappointed, I headed for the 
station. And for want of anything 
better to do I went over to the mor- 
gue from there and had a look at 
what was left of Skippy Kahn. He 
was pretty badly jammed up, but 
there were a number of scars that 
had never been made by a car. 

That gave me an idea too, but I 
couldn’t do much with it. The fact 
that he had used dope himself only 
puzzled me. For if he had had a 
supply why had he not sold it in- 
stead of sending for more? Probably 
out, I decided. 

I sat down on a bench and thought 
back through every angle of the af- 
fair. Studying, I could see that I 
had been wrong in trying to pin the 
crime onto Dago Red. In the first 
place, it was an amateur’s job at 
murder and Red could hardly 
qualify as an amateur. He might 
shoot, poison or knife a man; run- 
ning over him would be too crude. 
Then, there was the matter of those 
missing license plates. A profes- 
sional would have exchanged plates, 
realizing that their absence would 
be likely to bring down undesirable 
attention. 

Then, I thought of the way the 
car had approached Skippy. It 
had traveled very slowly until it 
was almost on top of him. What had 
been the idea? Had his death been 
the act of a mind that worked upon 
the spur of the moment? Had it 
been unpremeditated? It looked 
that way. 

I had this much then. Skippy had 
called some friend. The friend had 
been afraid to make a downtown 
delivery so Skippy had met him in 
the Mexican quarter. There, the 
friend had suddenly decided to run 
him down. With this much, I called 
headquarters. 

“What friends did Skippy Kahn 
have?” I asked. “Who did he run 
around with most?” 


HE answer came like a flash. 

“Skippy Kahn didn’t have a 
friend in this town and no one would 
have run around with him for fear 
of being taken for a stool pigcoa 

I was desperate. “How 
relatives?” 

“Only one. Wife. Here 


you her address.’ 

I caught a car to the add: 
and knocked on the doc 
driveway was a neat, b 
shone like glass from 
tail-light. There were thous 
others in the city just like it. 

I was pretty curious about 


about 


the 


kind of woman that would marry 2 


man like Skippy Kahn. Naturally, 
I didn’t expect much. I was in for 
a surprise. 

The woman who answered the 
door was practically everything in a 
woman that Skippy was not in a 
man. Oh, of course you can’t go 
through the mud without getting 
splashed but she had come as near 
to it as anyone might. Her brown 
hair was neatly combed and her 
eyes were large and matched her 
hair. I liked her hands, too, firm 
and well kept. 

She knew what I had come for, 
of course, and invited me in without 
delay. When we were both seated 
in the front room she spoke: “You 
don’t need to tell me about Skippy. 
I’ve heard about it and frankly I’m 
not very sorry. But Ill be glad to 
give you any clue in the matter that 
I can.” 

I twisted my hat in my hand. I 
had not expected her to take things 
so calmly and it rather upset me. 

“Well, it’s this way, Mrs. Kahn,” 
I said, at last; “I really don’t ex- 
pect you to shed much light on the 
matter. It’s more for the idea of 
leaving no stone unturned than any- 
thing else. You might tell me 
though whether anyone used your 
car last night. To your knowledge, 
of course.” 


SHE shook her head, looking me in 
the eye. 

“No one used that car last night. 
You can see for yourself that it’s 
as clean and new as the day it was 
driven out of the shop.” 

I nodded. “Yes, I noticed that.” 
I studied her for a moment while 
she met my gaze. Then I looked 
at the carpet. It was a trifle muddy. 

“Well, Mrs. Kahn,” I said. “There 
really isn’t much use in questioning 
you further. You may get a call 
from the station, but that’s just a 
matter of form. I wish you luck.” 
I arose and extended my hand. 

She took it hesitantly, as if fear- 
ing some trick. Casually I stepped 
to the window and looked out at the 
ear. 

“By the way,” I said, “did you 
know that your front license plate 
was upside down?” 

I heard her gasp. Then she 
crowded past me and looked out at 
the car. The plate was in its proper 
position. She turned on me, fear 
mixed with courage on her face. 

“A trick? Well, you can’t trick 
me. You haven’t got a thing on 
me and you know it. You may as 
well leave.” 

“Afterwhile,” I agreed. “In the 
meantime you might tell me what 
Skippy called you about, between 
two and three this morning. Also, 
why you washed and polished your 
car this morning.” 

“He didn’t—I didn’t!” Her voice 
was almost a whisper. 

“Oh yes he did,’ I insisted. “The 
call is on record at the hotel. And 
it’s pretty plain that you just got 
through dolling up the car. Now, 
spill it.” 

“I won’t!” 

It was hard of me but I had 
to do it. I walked over to the 


The Nebraska Farmer 


and removed the receiver. 
headquarters,” I said, hold- 
I n the hook. 

She was across the room in a 
flurry, grabbing my arm. “Tl talk. 
Oh, give me a chance!” 
ut the receiver back on the 

“All right. Go ahead.” 
cried as she talked, but they 
he tears of nervousness more 
than remorse. So her story was 
fairly coherent. 

“Skippy kept a supply of the stuff 
here in the house. He was too much 
of a coward to keep it with him. I 
know that if it had ever been found 
hero he intended to shove the blame 
cnto me. He didn’t have much. 
Only enough for his own use; so I 
was surprised last night when he 
called me and told me to bring it 
down. 


*phone 


Y first idea was to refuse. Ther 

I knew that I would have to pay 
in more ways than one if I turned 
against his wishes. But I was afraid 
of being -caught and like a fool 
thought that taking off those plates 
would make me safer. I didn’t 
realize that they would be almost 
sure to lead to my arrest. 

“I have never dfiven a car a great 
deal so that I was deathly afraid as 
I went along the dark streets of 
Mexican town. I had laid the pack- 
age on the floor where I could crush 
it and scatter the contents in case 
anyone tried to stop me. But with- 
out lights I lost track of its position. 

“You saw the result. I did not 
know that I was so near to my des- 
tination, but I knew that I would 
have to have that package ready 
when I arrived. Skippy would not 
stand while I hunted and fumbled. 
So for just a minute I risked turn- 
ing on the dashlight. But I was un- 
familiar with the switch and I 
turned on the headlights. That 
frightened me more than ever, es- 
pecially when I saw that I was al- 
most to Skippy. I tried to turn them 
off again, but was unsuccessful and 
being short on time I let them go and 
leaned over to look for the package. 
It was under my heel. 

“T had my elbow against the gear 
lever and my foot was over the ac- 
celerator. As I slid down in the 
seat my toe naturally came down on 
the gas. The jerk threw my arm 
against the gear lever and clashed 
the gears. Thoroughly frightened 
now, I jerked at the gear desper- 
ately bringing my foot down on the 
gas harder than ever. Then, I shut 
my eyes. I don’t know how I got 
around the corner nor how I got 
home. But here I am, wanted for 
the murder of Skippy Kahn.” 

“Will you tell me one thing 
more?” I asked. “Why you ever 
happened to marry Kahn?” 


Gee shrugged her shoulder and 

grimaced. “I don’t know. People 
do foolish things. Then he wasn’t 
always as bad as he got to be. After 
we were married I had fo stick with 
it. He wouldn’t listen to a divorce. 
I know he would have killed me if 
Td ever tried to get one. He usu- 
ally had a pull with the police, too, 
so it wasn’t any use to go to them.” 


“Well, he won’t bother you any 
more,” I said. “I’ve got to be go- 
ing now.” 


I started toward the door. 
Frightened, she stopped me. 
“Where are you going?” 

I grinned. “To look for the party 
who killed Skippy Kahn.” 

“But I just told you—” 

“You didn’t tell me anything,” I 
interrupted. “Not a thing. That’s 
the only thing you’ll have to remem- 
ber. Can you do it?” 

For the first time she really 
smiled. ‘“You’re square,” she said. 

I went out the door. 
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Weakened Industry Hurts Agriculture 


By GILBERT GUSLER, Business and Markets Editor 


The Markets at a Glance 


CATTLE—Choice cattle prices still 

£ others decline. 

HOGS—Liberal 
in prospect. 

LAMBS—Further increase in 
ceipts is probable. 

WoOUL—More orders for goods on 
mill books than usual. 

WHEAT—Trade report indicates 16 
percent cut in fall planting. 

FEED GRAINS—Production 
cast at about 15 percent 
1930. 

HAY—Great unevenness in markets 
in different sections probable this 
year. 

EGGS—Sharp reduction in fresh egg 
receipts due until November. 

BUTTER— Statistical position 
mains strong. 

POTATOES—Marked increase in re- 
ceipts expected in next 60 days. 


September supplies 


re- 


fore- 
over 


Te- 


Wee further declines in factory 
payrolls reported for July, in- 
comes of the industrial classes are 
at the lowest level yet reached in 
the depression. This factor, chiefly 
responsible for the weak demand 
for farm products in recent months, 
has not yet turned for the better. 

The curve measuring total indus- 
trial activity also is practically back 
at the low point of the depression, 
but it has moved more nearly hor- 
izontally than last year when its 
path was distinctly downward. Build- 
ing permits in July were lower than 
in June, although some important 
areas showed gains. The value of 
merchandise exports in July was 
lowest since September, 1914. Car 
loadings and electrical production 
are not yet showing seasonal expan- 
sion. Automobile production has 
dropped to a low level. On the other 
hand, steel production has shown a 
slight increase and the shoe, woolen 
and cotton manufacturing industries 
continue fairly active. 


New High in Fed Cattle 


(pee advance in prices for fed cat- 

tle was continued into the third 
week of August, long yearlings 
reaching a new summer peak of 
$10.25 at Chicago. The smaller num- 
ber of good and choice steers avail- 
able was responsible. 

The recent strength in prices for 
intermediate and lower grades has 
attracted an increased supply from 
the country and seasonal expansion 
in the run of western and south- 
western grass cattle is taking place. 
Hence, the upturn in these grades 
probably is over for a while. Prices 
for beef cows and heifers also have 
declined. 

Beef supplies usually reach the 
peak for the season in October. How- 
ever, prices for the best grassers 
may be helped somewhat by the 
scarcity of well-finished dry-fed cat- 
tle. Also, broadening demand for 
fleshy steers for short feeding may 
support the market grades of west- 
ern grass cattle suitable for this pur- 
pose. At this time of the year, 
feeder demand is a prominent influ- 
ence in establishing values of killer 
cattle. 


Hog Prices Sharply Lower 


PRicEs for choice light hogs have 

declined over $1 from the sum- 
mer peak reached at the end of 
July. Heavy butchers and packing 
sows also have lost ground, but less 
sharply than the light weights and 
Pigs. Spring pigs are showing up 


freely, many feeders endeavoring to 
beat the fall break. Cheap grain has 
been available for finishing and the 
strong September market in 1930 
probably means increased supplies in 
that month this year. Because of 
holding back to finish on.new corn, 
early October may bring a secondary 
upturn. 


Lamb Prices Slump Sharply 


LAME prices were slashed in the 
third week of August, as a result 
of a marked increase in receipts. The 
market dropped 75 cents to $1 in 
short order, and severe sorting out 
of lower grades made the break 
greater than the quotations re- 
vealed. Supplies are due to increase 
further in the next 30 days so that 
only temporary upturns are prob- 
able, especially since seasonal expan- 
sion in arrivals of beef, pork and 
poultry also is to be expected. 

Wool trade in August has been 
slower than in July, but buyers have 
been taking quarter and three- 
eighths blood fleece and territory 
wools rather freely, so that their 
prices show a slight rising tendency 
and other types are steady. 


Wheat Prices Continue Weak 


HE wheat market has continued 
under domination of depressing 
factors such as further increases in 
already excessive stocks in the United 
States, liberal Russian exports, 
Liverpool prices somewhat below par- 
ity with domestic markets, small ex- 
ports from the United States, small 
imports by deficit countries as a re- 
sult of weak financial conditions, ex- 
cessive tariffs and other obstacles to 
trade, and evidence that surpluses 
in exporting countries again will be 
considerably more than importers 
will require. Weakness in 
grains also has becn an adverse in- 
fluence. 

Strengthening factors are coming 
nearer. The small spring wheat crop 
will affect September and October 
markets receipts in the United States 
and especially in Canada. The re- 
duced acreage in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia and their probable decrease in 
production will not affect market 
supplies before January, but may in- 
fluence market sentiment before that 
time. The prospects of a decrease in 
fall wheat planting in the United 
States, estimated by a trade statisti- 
cian at 16 percent, will have a similar 
influence. Average yields on such an 
acreage would mean a winter wheat 
crop of only about 465 million bush- 
els in 1932 against 775 million bush- 
els produced in 1931. 


Corn Prices Losing Premium 


apang: inevitable readjustment in corn 

prices, which have been higher 
than other grains much of the time 
in the past year, has proceeded 
rapidly since August 1. The spec- 
ulative squeeze in the July delivery 
in Chicago caused some accumula- 
tion of market stocks. The visible 
supply is now 8.5 million bushels 
against 2.7 million a year ago. 
Speculative liquidation has been tak- 
ing place. Cheap wheat has afforded 
increased competition in supplying 
the feed demand. With a fairly good 
new crop in prospect, remaining sup- 
plies of old corn will not be held so 
tightly. 


Markets—Last Week, Last Month and Last Year 


Hogs, average, cwt. 
Steers, good, native, 


Lambs, good to choice, cw 
Wheat, No. 2 
Corn, 


hard winter, 

No. 3 yellow, bu.. 

Oats, No. 2 white, bu 

Rye, bu. -.. 

Barley, bu. .. 

Hay, No. 

Eggs, fir: 

Hens, live, 

Butter, 92-score, Ib 

Potatoes, No. 1 Cobblers, cwt. 
*Ordinary firsts, 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago 
$10.00 


feed, 


Venus 


AND THE 


AND 


LONG LIFE 


ziver Tap Post 


IN BOTH You Find 
UTMOST BEAUTY 
and LONG LIFE 


COLORADO SILVER TIP fence posts outlive their competi- 
tors and surpass them in beauty just as surely as the Venus 
de Milo has outclassed her competition for 2,000 years. 

Striking green and silver — the perfect color scheme — 
make SILVER Tips the most beautiful fence post in 
America. Like a row of sturdy soldiers in green uniforms 
and dazzling silver helmets, they protect and beautify 
your property for many, many years. 

SiLveR Tips outlive other steel posts for two reasons. 
First, they are coated with a tough, natural asphalt paint 
that is impervious to moisture, alkalis and acids. Second, 
they are made from new billet, copper-bearing steel. For 
as many years as the heavy coating remains intact, your 
SILVER Tip posts absolutely will not rust. Just compare a 
five-year-old row of SILVER Tirs with any other posts 
that have been in use that long! 

Then, too, the famous heart shaped anchor plate, the 
modified “Y” shape of the post, the greater bearing sur- 
face—these added points of superiority you get only with 
COLORADO SILVER TIP posts. 

Ask your dealer for the fence post of life-long beauty. 


COLORADO 
Silver Tip 
FENCE POSTS 


Manufactured by THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CO. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Angus Bulls For Sale 


Sired by Prizemere {3ist by Prizemere 32nd, 
the breeds leading breeding bull out of cows of 
Earl Marshall breeding. These young bulls are 
low down, thick. well bred. One December calf 


weighing 740 Ibs. Herd established for over 


Write or see these offerings. Aattrac- 


D. POLKA, Bellaire. Kansas. 
(Herd located 10 miles southeast of Riverton, Neb.) 


20 years. 
tive prices. 
E 


Wiebe’s Poland Chinas 


Big, growthy fall boars, tops from the entire erop. 
Aio gilts bred for early fall farrow. Will send C. 

D. on approval because we know you will like 
tam Write or visit us. 


G. A. WIEBE & SON. Beatrice, Nebr. 


AUCTIONEERS 


A. W. THOMPSON 


AUCTIONEER 
Livestock and Real Estate 


2300 HARWOOD ST. LINCOLN, NEBR. 


M. H. CRUISE 


AUCTIONEER 
Livestock & ne Estates. SES Webster St. 
OMAHA. NEB) 


Kenilworth Farm Spotted Polands 


Spring boars at private sale, sired by Hi-Col, 
Kenilworth Announcer and others of note. They are 
well grown, heavy boned, good colored, quality boars. 
Immune. at attractive prices. Write or visit. 

GEO. H. THOMPSON, Julesburg, Colo. 
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Alfalfa Is Paying Crop 


By C. Y. THOMPSON 


N August 7 the local weather re- 

port says that we got .92 inches 
of rain and on the eighth we got 
-48 inches. This, it would seem, 
should put crops in pretty good 
shape, but it seems that at this time 
an inch-and-a-half rain is like a drop 
in a bucket. Undoubtedly these fine 
rains helped some, especially since 
the severe hot spell was broken, 
but nevertheless we are at this time 
badly in need of rain. The third 
crop of alfalfa was short, but at that 
we put into the barn about three- 
fourths of a ton per acre of as good 
quality alfalfa hay as we ever put 
up. We are glad we had a consid- 
erable acreage in alfalfa this year as 
it is one crop that has paid and paid 
well, and the soil is better now than 
it was when seeded down. Last year 
our fourth cutting was about as 
heavy as any we harvested and, if 
we get a rain soon, the fourth cut- 
ting will be heavier than the third 
cutting was this year. 


Highway Builders Ruin Fence 


The contractors who graded the 
state highway by our place were so 
badly in need of dirt that they 
found it necessary to take the last 
inch of dirt out to the 66-foot line 
and as a result our fence, which was 
surveyed and set on the line fell 
into the ditch and we were compelled 
to build it over. If this is a com- 
mon practice, there is enough dam- 
age done individual farmers over the 
state to warrant a change in the 
practice. Since the bank caved in 
we either had to set our fence in 
still further on our land or take 
the bank down and set it on the line 
where it should be. While it took 
considerable work with a plow and 
small blade, we chose the latter 
method. 


The Farmers’ Rights 


It might seem that the state could 
not afford to pay attention to such 
trifles and if it were absolutely neces- 
sary I doubt if there would be a 
complaint. However, it seems that 
a 66-foot roadway should furnish 
enough dirt to throw up any ordi- 
nary grade without taking the last 
inch of dirt. If they are entitled 
to take the dirt right up to the sur- 
vey line, and if they insist on mak- 
ing it a practice to disregard the 
farmers’ interests in the matter, it 
might be well for farmers to get to- 
gether and insist on a change in the 
practice. Too many times we don’t 
know our rights in such matters and 
since there seems to be a general 
opinion that it is an easy matter to 
pull any old thing over on farmers, 
„hey proceed to do that very thing un- 
less we know our rights and stand 
on them. 


Fight Tuberculosis 


LIMINATION of tuberculosis from 
poultry flocks is the goal of a 

concerted drive to be conducted by 
state and federal officials. The de- 
velopment of this plan was discussed 
at the recent seventh annual confer- 
ence of Midwestern States Tubercu- 
losis officials at St. Paul, Minn. The 
activity is to begin in July, princi- 
pally in the Midwestern and North- 
central states, where fowl tubercu- 
losis has caused serious losses to the 
poultry and swine industries. 

Many hogs are affected with fowl 
type of tuberculosis through close 
association with poultry and by eat- 
ing the carcasses of birds affected 
with the disease. An extensive pro- 
gram intended to inform the public 
as to methods of dealing with the 
disease is being planned. Tubercu- 
losis can be reduced materially if 


farm owners will dispose of their old 
birds in their poultry flocks. The 
older chickens should be sold at the 
end of the first laying period, which 
is usually the second summer of the 
bird’s life. 


A BIT OF FUN 


A NATURAL CAUSE 
(Prize Winner) 


A Scotchman and an Englishman 
were out hunting. The Englishman 
was a poor shooter and the Scotchman 
decided to get a little spare cash at 
his expense. 

“George,” he said, “I'll bet you $20 
you can’t shoot at anything over 200 
yards and kill it.” 

“TIl take you up,” George replied. 

Glancing around for a target, he 
noticed a crow. After taking careful 
aim, he pulled the trigger and the bird 
fell dead at the Scotchman’s feet. 

“I guess that makes me $20 richer,” 
the Englishman said. The Scotchman 
was crestfallen. Suddenly his face lit 
up. “But, man,” he exclaimed, “you 
dinna win the bet. A fall from that 
height would kill any bird.”—Maurine 
Sjogren, Funk, Nebr. 


AFRAID OF PA 
Joe: “Say Bill, I thought you’d be 
getting married soon. What’s the 
matter—afraid to pop the question?” 
Bill: “No. I'm afraid to question 
the pop.”—Irene Zehr, Aurora, Nebr. 


RENDERED SPEECHLESS 
Pat and Mike were in the World 


War, Pat's arm had been shot off and 
as he turned to Mike he cried, “Oh My! 
Oh My!” 

Then said Mike, “Oh, you haven’t the 
right to say anything. Look at that 
fellow over there with his head shot 
off. He isn’t saying a word.’—Rose 
Kalvoda, Spring Ranch, Nebr. 


A ROUGH VOYAGE 

They had just stepped out of the 
dining saloon and were standing on 
the deck watching the bounding waves. 

“I wonder,” sighed the girl, “if the 
moon will come up?” The boy clutched 
the rail and staring at her with glassy 
eyes asked, “Was it on the menu?"— 
Morris Moore, Bartley, Nebr. 


Livestock News 


Charles Simanek, Duroc breeder at 
Malmo, Nebraska, showed us 90 head 
of big growthy spring pigs. mostly 
sired by Sensation Flash 2nd and 
Malmo Colonel, his two herd boars. 
Good care and selection of breeding 
stock have helped in building this good 
herd of Durocs. 


Timm Brothers, Spotted Poland China 
breeders of Bennington, Nebraska, have 
more than 100 thrifty spring pigs all 
sorted out and doing nicely. The en- 
tire crop is sired by a number of boars 
of top breeding. There are a number 
of early growthy boar pigs that showed 
up well. Last fall they sold 68 boars 
at private sale for an average of $40 
per head. 


At Fairview Farm south of Wayne, 
Nebraska, we visited the Polled Short- 
horn breeder, H. J. Miner, whose herd 
is one of the really dual purpose herds 
of the breed. There are a number of 


The Nebraska Farmer 


cows that have an average butterfat 
test of over 5 percent for the entire 
lactation period and the herd aver- 
age last year was 4.4 percent. At pres- 
ent a number of choice bulls are on 
hand. Mr. Miner recently sold his 
fourth bull to one party. Crops in this 
locality look fine as Mr. Miner re- 
marked that corn looked. better than 
he had ever before seen it at that time 
of the year. 


Harry D. Hansen, Oakland, Nebraska, 
who breeds Durocs and Holsteins, is 
one of our old-time breeders as he 
remarked on our recent visit that he 
had bred them for more than 15 years. 
Over 100 spring pigs are on hand, and 
a herd is being fitted for the Nebraska 
State Fair. Sir Romeo Gerben Pietje, 
a bull bred by Carnation Farms, heads 
the Holstein herd which numbers 
around 60 head. 


Nebraska Weather 


1931) 


(Rainfall for week ending August 20, 


Alliance Lincoln | ---. 
Ashland North Loup 
Auburn North Platte 
Broken Bı Oakdale 
Columbus Omaha 
Culbertson O'Neill 
Fairbury - Red Clo 
Fairmont - Sidney 
Gordon ~~ Sioux City 
Grand Island -. Tekamah 
Hartington ~ Valentine 
Hastings - Blair - 
Holdrege - Plattsmo 


Livestock Sale Dates 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Sept. 17—Early Dawn Pig Club, Fair 
grounds, David City, Neb. 

Sept. 24—John W. Larson, Creston, 
Neb. 


eb. 
10—Giles Hanson, Exeter, Neb. 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 


PROTECTIVE 
SERVICE 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 


Don’t do business with strangers representing concerns of unknown responsibility 


M 


EMBERSHIP in the Protective Service is confined to our subscribers. n 
consisting of legal counsel; the adjustment of claims; collection of obligations owed by supposedly reliable 


Free service is rendered members 


business organizations (does not include obligations between individuals, nor any claim that is more than 


one year old); investment information, and protection against the swindler and the promoter. 
a » Subscription agents for The Nebraska Farmer can be identified by a 


Office closed Saturday afternoon. 


must be signed to receive attention. 
letter signed by the circulation manager. 


Are the Lots Free? 


ANY of our readers may recall 

our exposing, some two years 
ago, the Acme farms fraud, operating 
at Gainesville, Florida; the Buch- 
anan company free lot offer for solv- 
ing a puzzle, at Forth Worth, Texas; 
the Fulghrun hatcheries of the Acme 
Orange farm, Lagrange, Texas and 
the U. S. Suburban Home Develop- 
ment company at Omaha. Several of 
the promoters of these concerns re- 
ceived prison sentences after being 
tried and convicted by officials of the 
government for defrauding people 
out of thousands of dollars. 

There are concerns similar to these 
operating right now in various states. 
In fact, there are one or two in the 
state of Nebraska which we sus- 
pect are not regular in their claims 
and we advise you to be on your 
guard. Their method is to follow 
the crowds attending circuses or 
state fairs, handing out cards de- 
scribing their free lot offer. If you 
write them you will receive a letter 
of congratulations announcing that 
you have been selected to receive a 
free lot in their beautiful “Blue 
Sky” Heights, usually located in 
some large city (and sometimes not 
so large). As a matter of fact, 
the lots offered by one of these skin 
game artists, above mentioned, were 
located in the pan-handle district of 
Texas, the only buildings in sight 
being a filling station and depot. 

If you receive one such letter and 
actually make an investigation you 


will find that the ‘development 
beautiful” is not at all as repre- 
sented. The lot they offer you will 


be in an outlying district. You will 
find it to be only 25 feet wide, not 
of sufficient size for building pur- 
poses. They will undertake then to 
sell you the other half of the lot at 
several times the price of the whole 
lot and, in any event, you will be 
asked to pay from $50 to $60 on this 


All letters 


half lot, which is all it is worth and 
often more. They will tell you that 
this is to cover consideration for ser- 
vices rendered by the company in 
searching of the title, surveying of 
property, drawing of ceed, notary 
public acknowledgment and other 
incidental expenses pertaining there- 
to. In every instance where we have 
made an investigation we have 
found, on good authority, that the 
amount asked for these services is 
all that the lot is worth and that 
many are inveigled into buying the 
other half of the lot, paying a price 
of $250 to $300, the contenders 
pointing out that the whole lot is 
well worth double that figure. 

We have, from time to time in 
the past, warned our readers against 
doing business with these concerns. 
To say the least, they use sharp 
practice and their methods, in too 
many instances, prove to be fraudu- 
lent. That our warnings have served 
a good purpose is best shown by the 
fact that only two of our folks have 
bitten on this “free lot skin game” 
proposition in the last five years, in 
so far as we know. Inasmuch as 
there are one or more of these con- 
cerns operating in this state right 
now, this article is published to put 
you on your guard. 

Keep in mind these slickers are 
smooth. They seek the best legal 
advice to know just how far they 
can go and keep out of the peniten- 
tiary and, at the same time, de- 
fraud the people. The thing for you 
to do is to have nothing to do with 
them or their proposition. If you 
are interested in buying or selling 
your property, call on some real es- 
tate concern that has a known repu- 
tation for fair dealing and pass up 
these listing agencies who require 
you to pay a retainer’s fee in ad- 
vance and carefully investigate all 
“Free Lot” propositions. If you do 
you will find they are not so free as 
you have been led to believe. 


Oct. 
Oct. 12. Kan E. Scharff, Columbus, 
e 
13—Anton P. Janak, Brainard, 
Neb. and Ed. L. Koza, 
Bruno, Neb. Sale at David 
City, Neb. 


20—Mynor A. Smith, Arnold, Neb. 
26—Walker & Walker, Waverly, 
Neb. 


Oct. 28—Allington & Allington, Sunol, 
Neb. 

Nov. 3—Paul Diehl, York, Neb. 

Nov. 5—Robert L. Wagner, Culbert- 
son, Neb. 

Nov. %—W. B. Cook. Waverly, Neb. 

Hampshires 
Oct. 2—Claude L. Sisson, Craig, Neb. 


Oct. 5—Fred S. Kumm, Wisner, Neb. 


Oct. 18—Ed. Rennick & Sons, Pilger, 
Neb. 

Oct. 14—John Volk, Battle Creek, 
Neb. 

Oct. 15—Anton J. Podany, Clarkson, 
eb. 

Oct. 16—Harry M. Knabe, Nehawka, 
Neb. 

Oct. 17—R. C. Hollstein, Cairo, Neb. 

Oct. eS Eee P. Sutton, McCook, 
eb. 

Oct. 21—John Kaster, Clearwater, 
Neb. 

Oct. 22—Wm. Thiele, Columbus, Neb. 

Oct. 24—A. F. Garrett, Aurora, Neb. 

Oct. 28—Herbert W. Albers, Wisner, 
Neb. 

Feb. 10—A. D. Jones, Litchfield, Neb. 

Poland Chinas 

Sept. 17—Early Dawn Pig Club, Fair 
grounds, David City, Neb. 

Sept. 23—F. A. Dvorak, Howells, Neb. 

Oct. 10—Gus E. Paulsen, Carroll, 
Neb. 

Oct. 20—S. McKelvie & Son, Fairfield, 
Neb. 

Oct. 23—C. Alvin Olson, York, Neb. 

Oct. 29—Geo. A. Moeller, Grand Island, 
Neb. 

Oct. 380—Walter A. Rockwell, Gandy, 


Neb. 
Duroc Jerseys 

Sept. 17—Early Dawn Pig Club, Fair 

grounds, David City, Neb. 

Oct. AR E. Carlson, Saronville, 
eb. 

Oct. 6—G. F. McGuire & Sons, 

Wisner, Neb. 

Oct. 19—D. V. Spohn, Superior and 
N. H. Angle & Son, Court- 
land, Kans. Sale at Superior, 
Neb. 

Chester Whites 

23—Wm. Buehler, Sterling, Neb. 

16—Robt. Oamek, Honey Creek, 
Iowa. 

Shorthorns & Polled Shorthorns 
Nov. 24—Fifteenth Annual fall sale of 
Shorthorns and Polled Short- 
horns, Columbus, Neb. Will 
Johnson, Sales Manager, 3807 
Sixth Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Polled Shorthorns 

Nov. 23—Henry E. Sautter, Scotia, 
Neb. Will Johnson, Sales 
Manager, 3807 Sixth Ave., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Milking Shorthorns 

Oct. 14—Dr. B. F. Stewart, Cambridge, 
Neb. 

Herefords 

Sept. 16—D. D. Kellogg & Son, 

perial, Neb. 

Oct. 8—Fred E. Thompson, Thedford, 
Neb. 

10—F. E. Messersmith, Alliance, 
Neb. 

Aberdene Angus 
15—Breeders’ Sale, Columbus, 

Nebr. F. T. Martin, Sale 

Manager, Wall Lake, Iowa. 


Oct. 
Feb. 


Im- 


Oct. 


Dec. 


August 29, 1931 


HE NEBRASKA FARMER reaches more than 
120,000 subscribers weekly. The Farmers’ Ex- 
change Section is our readers’ market place—where 
you look for things you need and sell or trade 
It is a market 


articles you wish to dispose of. 
place for buying, selling, trading. 

The rate is very low for this big circulation. 
Practically 80 percent of all farmers in Nebraska 
subscribe to The Nebraska Farmer with several 
thousand additional subscribers living in adjoining 
states An advertisement in The Farmers’ Bx- 
change will reach the big territory and at a very 
low cost. 

Count each word and initial in your ad and send 
remittance to cover. Because of the small amounts 
involved it is necessary that cash must accompany 
all orders. Send orders to reach us not less than 
two weeks prior to date you want advertisements to 
start. Four time insertions cost less and get bet- 
ter results than single insertions. It will also pay 
best to use enough words to thoroughly tell what 
you have to offer “The more you tell. the quicker 
you sell.” 


NEBRASKA REAL ESTATE 


Ree 
LAND AUCTION—SEPTEMBER 1. 192 ACRES IM- 
proved in Adams county, near Ayr, Nebraska. 
good combination grain and stock farm, well 
financed by a Federal Loan. Selling to the high- 
est bidder regardless of price. Please write for 
sale bill. Address Nebraska Realty Auction Com- 
pany, Agents, Central City, Nebraska. 


3 


farmers 


CLASSIFIED 


XC 


ADV: 


R ATE: 10c a word per insertion for one, two or three times ad- 


* vertisement. 
more consecutive insertions. 


8c per word each 
All new classified advertisers will be re- 


insertion for four or 


quired to submit bank reference asto character and financial standing, 


DOGS 


NOTICE—Our advertisers agree that dogs sold will 
be shipped on approval, subject to return in five days 
and refund tf not satisfactory. Subscribers when 
buying dogs should have definite understanding with 
advertisers as to terms of approval shipments. Ad- 
vertisers when submitting copy for insertion should 
indicate to us their willingness to ship on approval.— 
The Nebraska Farmer. 


REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION—SEVENTEEN YEARS 
of successful selling. The larger holdings and 
estates our specialty. Your farm or ranch turned 
into cash without delay. Write for information. 
Address Nebraska Realty Auction Company, Cen- 


tral City. Nebraska. A. W. Thompson, Auctioneer 
M. A. Larson, Manager. 
NUCKOLLS COUNTY, NEBRASKA, WELL IM- 


. southeast of Superior, all tillable; 
hogtight; everlasting water; $8,500. 
Wichita, Kans. 


proved 37 acri 
32 acres fence: 
Continental Investment Corp., 


WELL BALANCED, WELL IMPROVED RANCH 
for sale or will trade for clear Eastern Nebraska 
land. Ranch will earry 1.000 head of cattle. Box 


168. Nebraska Farmer. Lincoln. 


PUREBRED ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, NAT- 
ural heelers, females $3; males $5. Training in- 
structions free. Martin Buchli, Powell. Neb. 


AMERICAN BULL TERRIERS. REAL WATCH 
and car dogs, fond of children $10.00 each. Reg- 
istered stock. J. W. Barnes, Ashby, Neb. 


PUPPIES—SILVER HERDERS. ALSO COLLIES. 
Inteligent, workers, guards. $5.00 up. Guaranteed. 
Hilltop Kennels, Lindsay, Neb. 


WANTED: WATCH DOG ON POULTRY FARM. 
that will attack thieves. Baney Turkey Farm, Grand 
Island, Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED IRISH SETTER FEMALE PUP- 
pies $5.00. Robert Hornby, 641 No. 28th, Lincoln. 


WILL BUY ONE TO FOUR QUARTERS UNIM- 
proved Sand Hill hay land that will cut one- 
J. Armstrong, 


half ton an acre this season. W. 
Naper. Neb. 

WANTED TO TRADE: 80 ROOM HOTEL IN GOOD 
western Nebraska county seat town, for ranch 
property. Rox 167, Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln. 

DAWSON COUNTY FARMS, RANCHE! AND 
city property. W. B. Barrett, Lexington, Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS REAL ESTATE 


LAND OPENINGS: FARMS IN MINNESOTA. 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Was Ore 
and California. Improved farm: 
new land at sound  investmen 
grain, livestock, dairying, fruit. poultry. 
get a home while prices are low. Write for Free 
Book and details. E. C. Leedy. Dept. 392, Great 

Northern Railway, St. Paul. Minnesota. 


FARM BARGAINS: WELL-MANAGED FARMS FOR 
sale in Towa. Nebraska and Eastern Colorado. 
Fully described in our New Sectional Catalogs. 
Many high class properties. All under our man- 
agement. Write for particulars, naming location 
preferred. Warmers National Company. 1708 Farnam 
Street. Omaha. Neb. 


MR. FARMER: MAKE MONEY IN TEXAS PAN- 
handle! Low production costs, low taxes. low 
priced land, ideal climate, mild winters, full sea- 
son. Your opportunity is here. Send for illustrated 
literature, Commerce, Delhart. 
Texas. 


CLOSING RECEIVE: 
Irrigated and non 


Chamber of 


HIP ON COLORADO FARMS. 
ated highly productive stock 
and dairy farms 1 sell at a fraction of their 
value for cash. Write for list. F. L. Kokrda, Re- 
ceiver, P. ©. Box 1739. Denver. Colo. 


CHOICE FARM LANDS IN WESTERN 
a and Eastern Colorado. at exceptional bar- 
gain prices. Easy terms. Will accept Building & 
Loan Stock as part payment. Bentley Land Com- 
pany, Sidney, Neb. 


CAMERON COUNTY. 
1% miles from 
and irrigation; 
Corp., Wichita, 


LAND SOLD QUICKLY FOR CASH ALL OVER 


Nebraska _ and adjoining states. Write, Mark 
Carraher. Land Auctioneer, Central City, Neb. 


SHEEP 


THIRTY REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS, COME 
inspect or_write W. E. Walker, Clay Center, Neb. 


FOR SALE: 14 REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
and 10 ewes. G. F. Eberspacher, Seward, Neb. 


THREE YEARLING REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE 
rams. Everett-Everett, Scottsbluff, Neb. 


FULL BLOOD HAMPSHIRE RAMS FOR SALE. 
_N. J. Eldridge, Wood River, Neb. 


TEXAS, 10 ACRE TRACT, 
Brownsville; all under cultivation 
nll: Continental Investment 
ans. 


PART SHEPHERD PUPPIES. MAKE GOOD ALL- 
around dogs. Miss Marie Schwetger, Roca, Neb. 


BULL FUPS. FOX AND RAT TERRIER. ALSO 
yellow canaries. Anna Voigt, Fairbury, Neb. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEN WANTED FOR GOOD PAY POSITIONS AS 
Pilots, Airplane Mechanics, Auto Mechanics, Elec- 
trical Mechanics. Radio Mechanics, Welders, after 
taking necessary training in this school. Learn 
where Lindbergh learned. We qualify you for good 
positions paying $150 to $500 per month. For 
catalog and complete _information, write now to 
Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 2743 Auto- 
motive Bldg.. Lincoln, Neb. 


WANTED: ELIGIBLE MEN-WOMEN, 18-50, QUAL- 
ify at once for U. S. Government Positions: $105- 
$250 monthly; experience not required; steady em- 
ployment. te, Instruction Bureau, 374. St. 
Louis. Mo. Today. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25, $100 DAILY. 
Send for large illustrated catalogue, also how to 
receive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Auc- 
tion School and Business College, Box CM, De- 
catur, Indiana. 


KODAK FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 
prints for 25c. Fast service; free rolls and en- 
largements given as premiums. 'he Film Shop, 


Lincoln, Neb. 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED. SIX PRINTS, 25¢ 
silver. Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, 
Waterloo. Iowa. Dept, C. 


POLICE DOGS. MALE $5.00. FRED CHOUTKA, 
Lindsay, Neb. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA SEED. SWEET CLOVER; NEBRASKA. 
Dakota, Wyoming grown. State tested and verified 


origin. From fields eight or more years old. 
Great Northern Beans, $3.50 per cwt. ‘Tri-State 
Seed Co.. Crawford. Neb. 


HARDY U. S. VERIFIED ORIGIN, ALFALFA, 
common and Grimm. Utah, Montana. Dakota and 
Nebraska grown. $6.60 bushel up. Sweet clover $3.00 
bushel up. Maiwald Seed Store, Cortland, Neb. 


ALFALFA SEED PRICES LOWEST IN 16 YEARS. 
We have Dakota No. 12, Grimm, Cossack, etc. 


State inspected. Send for samples. Campbell Seed 
House. Seward. Neb. 


FARM MACHINERY 
TWO SURGE MILKING UNITS—NEARLY NEW. 


Will take in one DeLaval unit. Also several 
Tegistered Guernsey cows and heifers. H. L. 
Gilmore. Ames. Neb. 


BUY YOUR HAMMER TYPE FEED MILLS DIRECT 


from us, The best for less. The Reschke Machine 
Works Company, Wichita, Kans. 

JOHN DEERE PORTABLE ELEVATOR. USED 
very little. David Larsen, Minden, Neb. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


eee 
YOUNG COUPLE DESIRING POSITION ON FARM. 
Box 558, Verdigre, Neb. 


FERRETS 


eee 
GAME-GETTER FERRETS. PRICED REASONABLE. 
Henry Tesar, Sunoi, Neb. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 
Kontos prints 25c. Day Night Studio, Sedalia, 
o. 


LIVESTOCK 


PUREBRED HOLSTEIN BULLS. READY FOR 
service. High record dams. Bargain prices. Henry 
Stubbe, Central City, Neb. 


FOR SALE: SPOTTED POLAND CHINA FALL 
and spring boars. Immuned. Ben Reker, Randolph, 
eb. 


AVIATION 


LEARN TO FLY. WHERE LINDBERGH LEARNED, 
at this Flying School with highest government ap- 
proval. Airplane Mechanics School connected with 
aircraft factory. Big opportunity. Write today for 
complete information. Lincoln Flying School, 480-A 
Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


PIPE—FENCE POSTS 


USED PIPE: ALL SIZES IN STOCK. THREADED, 
cut to order. Fence posts. Used Fordson tractor 
with two bottom plow—cheap. Aaron Ferer & Sons, 
8th and Dodge, JA-2436, Omaha. 


RACCOONS 


anaana 
FOR SALE—RACCOONS, PRICED FOR DISPOSAL, 
Frank C. Kraupa. Verdigre, Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TUNE IN ON KMMJ CLAY CENTER. NEBRASKA, 
and listen to the Old Homestead Program 6:30 
every Monday and Thursday evening. It will be 
of interest to you, 


DISCOVERED WAY TO MILK COWS SO CAN 
not hold milk and dry before time. Instructions. 
$1.00. B. Heath. Arthur, Neb. 


Write Your Classified Ad Here 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS. A. M. 
Strong, Palmer, Neb. 
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PATENTS 


NTS IN APPLYING FOR 
model for instructions or 
te for free book, “How to Obtain a Patent’ and 
‘Record of Invention” form; no charge for in- 
formation on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 722 Security Savings 
Commercizl Bank Bld (directly opposite U. 
Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS—AVOID DELAYS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents, Send sketch or model immediately, 0: 
write for free information on how to proceed. I. 
Pa Gist 77 International Bldg., Wash- 
ton. D. C. 


PATENTS: BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST ee 
end 


ences. Best results. Promptness assured. 
model or drawing. Watson E. Coleman, Patent At- 
torney, 724 Ninth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS “OMMERCIALIZED. PATENTED OR 
unpatented. Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 570 
Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTS: PROMPT AND PERSONAL SERVICE 
Emil F. Lange, Stuart Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


CORN HARVESTER 


RICH MAN'S CORN HARVESTER, POOR MAN'S 

$25 with bundle tying | attachment 
showing pictures of harvester. 
alina, Kansas. 


Process 
Process Co., 


N OTE!—No one can advertise poultry or live- 
stock in The Nebraska Farmer without first 
sstablishing moral standing and business integrity. 
are required to submit state- 


Our subscribers are fully guaranteed against ir- 
responsible advertisers, and we agree to make good 
loss sustained through dishonesty or attempted 
swindle (see guarantee regularly published on the 
editorial page), but we cannot be responsible for 
mere differences of opinion as to quality of stock 
which occasionally arise. If you are imposed upon 
we ask that you advise us promptly, as this en- 
ables us to weed out undesirable advertisers. 

There are many elements beyond our control in 
the buying of breeding stock, either poultry or 
livestock, iby chicks or eggs, the hatching of 
eggs, safe arrival of shipments, the right of return 
by buyer, breeding qualities of stock, fertility of 
eggs and etc. The above are all matters that 
should be very clearly understood preferably in 
writing between buyer and seller before the deal 
is closed. We will use our good offices in 


yond the limitations set forth in our guarantee. 


PULLETS 


PULLETS—WHITE, BUFF ORPINGTONS,. WHIT] 
Wyandottes, White Rocks, Black Giants, 12 to 1s 
weeks old, $1.00—$1.20 each. Iowa Hatchery, Iow: 
City, Towa. 


PULLETS—LIGHT BREEDS — ANCONAS, LEG 
horns, Minoreas. 3-5 weeks old. Light breed cock 
erels. Towa Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS AND COCKERELS 
from our trapnested breeders. Egg records up tt 
288 exes. Write for prices. Plettner Bros. 

Hatcheries, Exeter, Neb. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS AND LIGHT BRAHMAS 
—100 or 1,000, 12c each. 12 other leading blooc 
tested varieties at equally low prices. Ajaz 
Hatcheries. Quincy, Il. 


BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chick Advertising—We will not knowingl 
accent the advertisements for this section anyone no! 
operating hatcheries. Brokers, or those who forwarc 
orders for chicks to hatcheries. will not knowingly be 
allowed to use our columns and our readers can help 
by notifying us vromptly of any violation of this rule 


GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 
Only 5e up. Shipped C. ©. D. Low prices. Su- 
perior certified. State accredited. 200-300 egi 
strains. Write for free catalogue. Superior Hatch- 
ery. Box S-12, Windsor, Mo. 


CHICKS: BEST EGG STRAIN. RECORDS UP TC 
342 eggs yearly. Guaranteed to live and outlay 
other strains. 12 varieties. 5c up. Postpaid. Free 
eatalog. Booth Farms, Box 620, Clinton, Missouri. 


MATHIS GUARANTEED CERTIFIED CHICKS. 
Leghorns, ` $6.00; Rocks, Reds, $7.00; Wyandotte: 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, $7.75; Assorted $5.00. Math 

‘Kans. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS. 


Farms. Box 114. Parsons. 


STARTED CHICKS—PULLETS 4-16 WEEKS OLD. 
ee breed cockerels. Iowa Hatchery, Iowa City, 
lowa. 


ANCONAS, LEGHORNS 5% REDS _ 6%c, 
sorted 6c. Jenkins Hatchery, Jewell, Kans. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


POULTRY FOUNTAIN. WRITE FOR DESCRIP- 
tive circular of the best Automatic Poultry Foun- 
tain made. Quinn Wire & Iron Works, Dept. “B,” 
Boone. Iowa. 


AS- 


The Adventures of Slim and Spud 


SPUD, RUN OVER To 
LUKE KEEPER'S An 
GIT THAT ROLLER I 
LOANED Him 'way 
LAST FALL. HES HAD 
IT ALL WINTER 


WAS 
ivy 


GOSH,WAS. THAT PINCHERS' 
ROLLER? ITS BEEN ‘ROUND 
HERE SO LONG | THOUGHT IT 
MINE, AN‘ | LOANED 


JOE BORRA ACOUPLA! 


WEEKS AGO. Y'BETTER 


SEE HIM. 


SURE, IHAD IY - BUT I 
LOANED IT T’SAM GIMMY 


Give Him Time—He’ll Find It 


EP.) HAD IT, BUT JUST AST 
WAS FINISHIN WITH IT THE 


OU TONGUE BUSTED, SOF 


GWE IT T’BUD TOOKER, FOUR 
MILES OVER. HE SAID HE'D 


NOT VET-GUT IF LKEEP 
s GOIN UKE I HAVE BEEN | 
A LOCATE 


Free Insurance 
for you 


“You actually make a double saving of real 
money when you get your Free Insurance with 
the purchase of a tire or a battery at any of 2,000 
National Tire Stores. You also make a third, big 
saving in extra, care-free miles of easy driving, 
but let’s just talk about the two provable cash 
savings: 


irst of alll, you save from 15% up to 20% on the first cost of 
your tire or battery over what similar quality would cost you 
elsewhere. This is because the combined buying power of 2,000 
dealers in the National Tire Service actually brings you tires and 
batteries of the best manufacture at factory prices. 


On top of that, you get the most unique thing in the auto- 
mobile trade today: Free Insurance on Tires and Batteries. A 
separate policy for each tire and battery protects you for one 
year (two years on the best grade of battery) from any injury to 
the tire or battery—regardless of cause. You either get free 
repairs with best materials and carefully trained workmanship or 
you get a new, fully insured tire. 


And remember that any of 2,000 dealers will honor your 
Insurance—“Wherever you go.” Think of that convenience in 
cross-country travel! Here you have the only complete Free In- 
surance that covers everything, everywhere! 


We couldn’t do this if we didn’t know that our tires and 
batteries will stand every kind of hard usage, will meet every test! 


At least one of us dealers is conveniently close to your 
home, so— 


Look Jor the 
BIG ORANGE ARROW 


